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Hzavtn.--<Men's apprehenſions of 
— orinpretſ. =» 
———— ——— 
entertained of rin the more weſtern part 
Aoul's faculties, and Heer adds of ft 
ception, open to it numberleſs avenues to 
happineſs. The happineſs of the whole 
foul will ariſe front the exertioi of any df 
3 — This notion of the 
ſoul's perception of happineſs confirmed 
by Revelation, under the different views 
ęiven by it of future happineſs,” Cherie 
-  bims aud Seruybims. The cbnſidoration of 
the ſoul's faculties applicable to the ſpirits 
of wicked men. Our thankfulbeſsdue to 


God for having made the ſoul —_ 
of pleaſore by ſo many different ways, The | 
inet 4 hap- 
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No. 1 * | 
: happineſs, for which the ſopl is naturally 
qualified, a powerful argument thatourCre- 
ator deſigned us for a ſtate of future bliſs, 
99 Hoxovun. Introduction. The point of 
Honour in men: Ditto in women. Prob- 
able conſiderations on account of which 


courage and chaſlity are reciprocally eſ- 


teemed by the ſexes above other virtues. 


A paper from an inſcription in Weftmin- 


Page 


= /eer-Abbey, Books of chivalry;illafterate = 
3 Ahis principle in the ſexes. Giyingthe lye, 


the great violation of che, point of Honour | 


from man to man. The probable reaſon. 


In vchat the antient Peau inſtruſted their 


ſons. The conſequence of placing the 
- Point. of Honour in falſe courage exempli- 
fed. The ſuppreſſion of duelling by the 
King of France, one of the; moſt glorious 
acts of his reign.· An effettual method of 
putting a ſtop to it ſuggeſted. The cri- 
 terignof true Ions. -Ditto falſe ditto. 
219 Hoxouss.. The love of diſtinction, a na- 
tural principle oc the human mind ;---ca- 
pable of receiving a happy turn. The 
ſabjeck propoſed. All ſaperiority and pre- 
eminence reducible to the notion of Quality, 
in reſpect of fortune, body or mind. In 
What theſe three kinds of quality conſiſt. 
Ticdes annexed to high ſtations generally 


indicative 


14 


47 


No. 
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ſuppoſed neeeſſary to recommend men to 


them. Inſtances. The emptineſs of ti - 


: 


p Page 
indicative of the particular merit which is 170 


tlevexpoſel Honcurv irregularly diſpoſed 


of in this world. When this diſorder will 
be reQified: In what light the world has 


and Chriſtian authors. An argument from 


Epicterus for our being ſatisſied with the 


poſt in which Providence has placed us. 


471 


On what che quality of our future ſtation 
will depend. Solomon 'i repreſentation of 
a good man's future advancemetit,---His 
deſcriptio of the vanity of human pomp 


referred to. Conſiderations oo ben 
men of different ſtations. er 


Horz. The time preſent in at 
ſufficient to employ the mind of man. The 


ae auch einployment of me memory. 


Ditto of the paſſions of Hoaps and fear: An 
inferenkk. Man, a miſetable being, with- 


out Heber. Advantages ariſing from this 


principle.” A memorable inſtunde of Cz- 
far*s reliance 7 it. The ftory of Pan- 


9 


Auras box. Two refleQtions -U. he 


f Happlneſs attending Hope in Seneral: 2. 
a The peculiar ExeeſNence and advantage of 
religi ious Hopt: The 5 Valin repreſen- 


| tain of his veligiods" Hope, or "Tak in the 


* . Hern. 
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5 Sers Ihe ſubjett W e 5, 
Pfeęeept ceſpecieg Hape conſidered; ite It's 
exerciſe on temporal obiects, endlea and 
unlatisfactory. i: Inference, and confder- 
ationg T be faral conſequences. of, our 
inattention to them. An,rabjaq fable, in 
which the folly Tee en Hope is ex- 

: poſed. * fte, 
399 Hr POCRISY,---] Different kinds of ater <= 28 
That by which a man impoſes. upon him- 
elf, the ſubje& of this ſpeculation. — Per- 
ſons of this deſcription particularly entitled 
to the care and compaſion of moral Wir 

ers. The uſual, means preſcribed, for, 
men's gaining an impartial knowledge of 
themſelues. : Methods prapoſed by the 

Spectator for this purpole,---The, great 
importance of attending to them, , N 
_ Kinds s,of Hypocriſy, viz. that of deceiying 
the Yo. Id, and chat of impoſing upon gut-, 
Kues, touches in the 139 Halm 4 
Hxp9crisyr, preferable to open impiety · 
See Modaqꝝ No. 45 z.. 
Ox 0b o qs Fe 

316 lor ERES. 7A general dilenper The 33 

occaſion of it. t's pernicious tendency. 
How the time we. live ought ta he comput- 
ed, Socrates, Demoſthenes, T ully, Seneca 
and. lim, eminent examples of labour 

| and aſſiduity. 4 »19qqut, 534 JW be : 
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religion!” Natüfaf And Torgen Ted. 
ſons· Alligned for theſe parti r 161, 
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Immortality drawn, K. I 9113 2 401 19878 i" 
1. From it's ature; an party 10 
immateriality: | W944 


"#3: 
vets 


2, From it's paſſibiis POWAY 0 4 4 11 _ 


3. Frotit tlie nature of the ſupreme La 


And, Laſtiy, from the aa perpecual 


progreſs W eee 


Man, in his preſent fats; alta to he 


purpoſes of an all- Wife Being. The ſoul' 
perpetual progreſs to ef 
eration full of triamph and exultation. 
Immortality The' techlleftion — 
calculated to improve the mind, and raiſe 


its views ry: low objects, and ſordid | 
purſuits, | The ſobl's Tnmortalic) in 7 - 


ed by reaſon in All nations and Fur ant 
confirmed'by Revelation. An argument 


47 


contained in the laſt ſpecdfation; — 7 
to. -Our natural appetite to duration, and 
our contindally extending our views be- 


yond our attainments, another argument 


for . A Exiſe Gegen arc geßte. W 8 


ours of the inge Wiboticf, and of n. 
hope of Annibllatibf. Cake tar ler repre: 


ſentation of the unſupported OY br 
nen 


* CTOYANnTENTS 
bc, a Page 
ſuch perſon at the approach of death. 
The Tefire of MH er _ l 
IMMORTALITY. 4 Nec 555. 
+ 'Infiberiry. See Zea! No. 185, 186. 
] 192 IncoxsrTaxcy .---Whenit regard? reli. 52 
gion or party, confidered. Irrefolution 
"ind Inconflancy; in tht conduct or fe, the 
greateſt and moft univerſal cauſes-of diſqui- 
et und urhappinefs. Reafot and virtue the 
belt guides of human liſe- Man the moſt 
changeable of human beings!" His very 
trifling character who is remarkable for 
variableneſs and Iaconßancy Among bis ow 
ſpeties. Horace deſcription of ut ineon· 
ſiſtent character. Drycems fitto'' 
In TIN Ton. See Aion, No. 213. 
p x1 2 NORGE tt e EDO E inne 
Asbest sw be purſuit NON 
mended as a means of extending life be- 


erte Deng. h, See Lise 
9. * to 8 rb be 
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95 Lire nnn ent ee Se- 57 
neta. . Our inconſiſteney with regard to it 
conſidered.- Methods propoſed of employ- 

ing it uſefully and agreeably. The great 
importanes of ſpending it well. The in- 
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ficient vecommitrdliind'<f im. Gaming 
conſidered. Our methods of ſpending* 
our time conſidered, Fee e 
converſation and ſtudy. N 


* Eres. The -purſuit of knowledghr a 


means of lengthening our lives, and turn- 


63 


ing every part of them to advantage. 77 


How, the idea of ſime is gained according i 


to Mr, Locke, M. Mallebranche's conjec- 


dure reſpecting the different notions which f 
different creatures have of the ſame parts 


of duration. A ſtory from the Alcoran . 


Ditto from che Turkiſh tales. . The ap- 


plication. ,, How the hours of a; wiſe man 


are lengthened. - Ditto of a fool ditto.— 
The different views which chey reſpeAive- 
ly have of their paſt lives. 


159 Live, A K un vnd . 


191 Lorirary, The caſe of an aſs between twW6w 


bundles of hay:- The conduct of our own 


ſpecies in the ſame perplexity, wich re- 
gard to the numbers of the Lottery, con- 
| fidered.--- Similar errors in the generul 


conduct of life;--Pheir conſequences: The 


indiſpenſable neceflity of contracting our 


dere ee eee 

ges. 2 Ming i 
Lvxv mY hd We Often ended 
* Hoarice, See No. 55. 2+ 
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Wc. 1 
507 Lying?" Plato's deſeription of tlie Sup- 81 
eme Bins to:whoſ# nature nothing is 
ſo Contradickory as error and JH ᷣb 
Party Lying *eonfidered.---It's/miotives 
conſideted, and their inſuffieieney to juſtify 
it, Expoſed.” A lay ing of che Fathers con- 
cerhing Lying. Any temporal reward'm 
15 e e A 
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337 Mas.---Hixiidtiles variotly repreſented 88 
by per ſons of different tempers and cha- 
racters. A compound of contradictory 
appetites. A reflection from M. Paſebal. 
It is the buſmeſs-of religion and virtue to 
tęclify out imperfections. When we hall 
beſt argument for the dignity of Man's na- 
ture, andthe ftrongelt incitement to actions 
worthy of it. Cicero i treatiſe on Old age.» 
His profeſſion. of his belief in che o im- 
" mortality. .Xenypboi's dying ſpeech of 
Cyrus on the ans ſubjedt Tulhy « Teafon- 
ing reſumed. - 1 
588 Ma -Confdeted eee e 92 
4 ſociable being. ---Phe' wiſdom of che 
Almighty in implanting in his natute the 
two principles of ſelf love, and benero- 
lence, fuitable to Addie espach ., U- 
worthy and unjuſt notions entertained 
NN reſ petting 
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relpeing br hy Epicure and bg itols + a 
due Aiaſt r e 
andi of Man'snatusal ſelf en A 
banevolence illaſtrated by the earth's di- | 
urnal and annual motions:-+-His, dſigteg- 
elted heneudlenec aſſapted from the, pfängi- 
ple of pity and; compaſbona 22d. thg fl - 
faction we. receiveyfrom the relief of, _ 
3 others Jorromst, Conclnßgn l AM rt! 
My Mos $866 Haßs No 47 bony} wy 1d, - 
378 Mss81«8+- A ſacred;Eelogue compoſed 98 
af ſeveral paſſages of the Prophet lala 
553 Dianns buner: It's capacity. -rExtra- 104 
_ enflinary-inflances, of its powers, in Fir 
Francis Bacon, Mr. Boyte, Sir aa New- 
ten, and Henmande, de Viaci, an Jiglian 
Painter, The love of fame, a ſtrong incite- 
ment to mental excellence. Cicerm i; 
ceſſ ve loyeof fame. · The younger Pim: 
ditto. The. yeceflity of eultivaling the 
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Ma; — See Chearfulneſs Ng, 381+, * 


598 Mix Zu, and SsiuSNES UA eigene 9. 
ſpective characters. [AL Aver 
_hont9cach ther, i: Remar kable.cxamples ö 
of Seriouſae/s. .Trophavins, « gave denied 
* Paxſenias; Tha molt perfect charaQeyis . 
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483 Misrox ru ES. Men's uncharitableneſs 113 
in interpreting; them as puniſhments mer 

 Judgments.--- From/ wWhar it proceeds. 
A remarkable example of it. — 
Plutarch, and other hiſtorians, both antient 
and modern, guilty of it. The preſump- 
tion of this practice cenſured. The pro- 
miſcuous diſtribution of good and evil a 
ſtrong argument for à future ſtate of retri- 
bution. TWO confiderations Which ſhew 
the folly of aſcribing temporal judgments 
to patticularerimes: 1. Phe ſame calami + 
ties befall the virtuous" and the wicked : 
i luſtrated by an anecdote of Diagoras the 
atheiſt? 2. It is impoſũble for us to diſtin- 
guiſh calamities eee ee 
ted by the Rory of Biton and Clitobur. 
MopzrxaTIony Cæſar's ditto. See Time 
No No. 374. e. (4:46 +4831 
231 Mobs It's eſt when ris excel 119 
five with regard to public ſpeakers, and 
particularly eee eee 
ter to the Spectator. Certain organs of 
ſpeech requiſite to an orator- A certain 
degree of Moefty recommended by Rheto: 
ricians to their diſciptesc Virgil repre-- 
ſentation of ' Dranices:- bee 
4 tiniibf605" and ſäuey man: The uſe 
4 allhintages of — rb 
| - Modeſty. 


* 


O O Nr „ 


* 
ent Greeks made uſe of to put a ſtop to 
ſuicide amongſt their women. The Co. 
tempt with which ſome men treat Hh. 
ty. Seneca' notion of Modefty; and His 

direction how to practice it in ſetret : 

458 Mobgs rv. An inſtance of falſe ditt. 1 25 

A ſaying of Brutus, as quoted by Pliuareb, 
reſpecting it. Contraſted with true A 
ech a The excellence of ditto. Bad ef- 
fects of falſe Maagiy. A ſaying of Xeto- * 
babes. Falſe Modeſty conſidered as it 
reſtrains a- man from doing what is goott* 
and landable. - Ditto particularly as it 
regards Religion in England. -How RO- 
plary in this reſpect. Why there is ſo little 
appearance of a religious deportment in 
this nation.” Hypocriſy and open impiet7 
| confidered:Adreadful menace pronounced 
in ſcripture; againſt thpſe whole falſe 5b. 
nn Gow into ro yiannigh 
484 Mr wales an obſtacle to 130 
 ſucceſsatithe bar; in a letter to the Spec. 
tator. The Spectator's remarks. Meodefty b 
e with baſhfulnefs; or want f 
breeding. Certain inconventencies attend- 
Du ne ee 
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conſequence of correcting ſuch ag, cduca 
tion in the nurſeries. of leatuisg - 
Mos Al IT. I. See Religion. No, 459, U A101 
Mus1c., Occaſional intreductios The 136 


cultiystion and improvement of Churches 


Mufe reeommended. The beauty and en - 
ergy of che language of the ſacred waiters: - 
152 5 4h with which the. Hare map. 

of ſpeech, mix and incorporatè ait 


| te, Engliſh language,, The advantages 


which might ariſe from Church Muſic eul 
tivated and improved. What the Muſic of 
the antient Jews was, and what: was it's 
object. What the firſt ori iginal of the, 
Dam was. It's degencracy, to what . 
ing. The office of the chorus in tragedies. 


The purpoſe to Which Mufic was applied 


bexleſs paſſages i in their works. Refleftions, 


Npcpons, See 2 No. 25. 


b the Antients demoalrable from num- 
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upon the excellency « of 5 e | 
ed to religious worſhip. - 1335 
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10 To be valued vhly oben betoted by 
men of judgment and virtue. The delicate 
ſenſe which the Lacellemonianv Had of 1.0. 
Uſually beſtowed for circumſtances ſorcign | 
nato che perſons admired, namely, for pow- © * 
| erandviehes/” Theabſutdirpofflitierity - 
. dedicationsro ignorant men. The man 
of vitae and merit can hope" for tio addi. 8 
tion to dus charakter from au,) but Tick" as 
himſelf. The feiiſe Which Phocion had of 
eee. A letter; by v way of con. 
_ clafion, from a gentleman to a lady, 65. 
err the ſenſe mi of the bo done 
our of Her ap A114 * *. BED nas $f 
e the i 1. | 
| 7 coptible'ofit. * Soc Flatiery No. 2 + of 


wi. 
0 PRAYER. See | Dewotion N NO, 207, wr d 


237 Providence. From; 15 ſource part of 1145 
the future happineſs of man will pay 


. Bias. Niitey tto. 9 1 
repreſentation of the” fallen . . 
preſent inability to accoli t for the pro 


cceding of Prodidince. Platon 


|  reſpeAing the ſoething evils which befal 
| good men WAG Kad 


e 
eee ** — 4 


courſo on Adverſity. Nee 
eee dane e e 
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#9 Brraguosvorvnty and the- ap- 160 
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about Providence, are broken and imper- 
fect. Events, however contrary in them- 
ſelves to our ideas of wiſdom and goodneſs, 
may at laſt es- eure N 
ene mne. . 


Nn 13 air); «ty my 1 
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eral heads, viz; faith and morality Faith 
and morality defined. The indiſpenfable 
neceſſity of faith and morality. Several 
zeſpeQs.in which morality has the preemi- 
nence over faith. Particulars: in which 
me excellence of faith conſiſts. A conelu- 
_ Gon dran from the premiſes. Deductions 
concerning faith. The horror of perſecy- 
tion for conſcienceꝰ ſake, and it's c 
eney with the ſpirit, of Chriſtianity, | 
465 RgLacavon.. ., The ſubject ed. 152 
Books of controverſy tend not to confiem 
our faith. The folly. and abſurditꝝ of be- A 
ing undetermined in a mattep of ſuch im- 
portance.· Methods of ſtrengthening and 
| - gopfirming our faith, two of which are re- 
commended by the example. of Bp; Lati- 
mer, and Aryſtorle, reſpeAively., The plal- 
miſt's deſcription. of the heavens as mani- 
deſtlythe nnn $ hand, turned into 
ned. +97 $44 (mg 
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No. | 
pearance of uncommon ſandity,, formerly 
looked upon as its proper habits.- This 
poſition illuſtrated. by a ſtory. Perſons 
naturally ſad; of miſtaken notions ot pi - 
ety, or of weale underſtandings, guilty of 
this error. A gloomy and moroſe character 
The miſchief ariſing from ſuch a religious 
moroſeneſs.· L Atheiſm preferred. by Plw- 
tarch to the unjuſt, and unworthy nations 
which men of this character entertain of 
the Deity. Religion.a perpetual ſoutre of 
chearfulneſs of heart, tho? mee 
ſolute mirth. Ie 
0% Ricxes and ms dog Hl 165 
Theognis reſpecting them. Solomon's de- 
{cription. of a poor man of neglected merit. 
Inconyeniencies attending Riches and Pov 
erty reſpectively. A ſaying of Cowley. 
Riches and Poverty. productive of their re - inn 
ſpective virtues and vices. Agur's prayer. 
An allegory.---It's moral. 
1 2440! 1 Grofit £1 4d ++ | 
594. SCAN DAL,--rRules by which a lather 170 
know whether he is. poſſeſſedof the evildiſ- 
paſition from which, it proceeds. A ſaying 
of Thales, An inſtance of .extreme.candour 
162 - vr FIN 0 
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of Scandal, when it proceeds from a ſecret 
[| inclination to propagate reports — 
to the character vf another. 
| KT Sextovsxtss: See Mirth No. 598. 
1 103 Stackxir x- The general want of it i 174 
converſation.-- Quotations on this Tabjec | 
z fromthe works of Abp. Tillctfor.- 
|| 557 SINCERITY. A ſaying of Plaro. Citro's 179 
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1 ining the opinions which men of different religi B 
ons, different ages, and different countries, have en- 
tertained concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the ſtate of happineſs which they promiſe -g 
in another world, For whatever prejudite and errors 
han nature lies under, we find chat either rraſon, 
or tradition from our firſt; parents, has diſcovered to 5 
all people ſomething in theſe great points which bears 
analogy to truth, and to the docfines opened ta un 
by divine revelation. I was lately diſcourfing on this 
ſubje& with a learned - perſon, who has been very 
much conyerſant among che inhabitants of the more 
we ſtern parts of Africk. Upon his 'converſing with 
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ſeveral in that country, he tells me that their notion 
of Heaven or of a future ſtate of happineſs is this, that 
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every thing we there wiſh for will immediately pre- 
ſent itſelf to us. We ſind, ſay they, our ſouls are of 
ſuch a nature that they require variety, and are not 
capable of being always delighted with the ſame ob- 
jects. The Supreme Being, therefore, in compliance 
with this taſte of happineſs which he has planted in 


the ſoul of man, will raiſe up from time to time, ſay 


they, every gratification which it is in the humour 
to be pleaſed with. If we wiſh to be in groves or 
bowers, among running ſtreams or falls of water, we 
ſhall immediately find ourſelves in the midſt of Tuch 


* a ſcene as we defire. If we would be entertained with 


muſic and the melody of ſounds, the conſort ariſes 


upon our wiſh, and the whole region about us is filled 


with harmony. In ſhort, every deſire will be follow- 


ed by fruition, and whatever a man's inclination di- 
- res him to will be preſent with him. Nor is it 
material whether the Supreme Power creates in con- 
formity to our wiſhes, or whether He only produces 
| ſuch a change in our imagination, as makes us be- 
lieve ourſelves converſant among thoſe ſcenes which 


delight us. Our happineſs will be the ſame, whether 


it proceed from external objects, or from the impreſ- 


fions of the Deity upon our own private fancies. 


This is the account which I have received from my 
learned friend. Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem of belief 
be in general very chimerical and viſionary, there is 
ſomething ſublime in its manner of conſidering the 
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influence of a Divine Being on a human ſoul. It has 
alſo, like moſt other opinions of the heathen world 
upon theſe important points, it has, I ſay its founda- 
tion in truth, as itſuppoſes the ſouls of good men after 
this life to be in a ſtate of perfect happineſs, that in 
this ſtate there will be no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs - 
wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy every thing we cas 
deſire. But the particular circumſtance which I am 
moſt pleaſed with in this ſcheme, and which ariſes 
from a juſt reflection upon human nature, is that 
variety of pleaſures which it ſuppoſes the ſouls of 
good men will be poſſeſſed of in another world. This 
I think highly probable, from the diftates both of 
reaſon and revelation. The ſoul conſiſts of many fa- 
culties, as the underſtanding, and the will, with all 
the ſenſes both outward andinward ; or to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, the ſoul can exert herſelf in many 
different ways of action. She can underſtand, will, 
imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſcourſe, and ap- 
ply herſelf to many other the like exerciſes of diffe- 
rent kinds and natures; but what is more to be con- 
ſidered, the ſoul is capable of receiving a moſt exqui- 
ſite pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the exerciſe of any 
of theſe its powers, when they are gratified with their 
proper objects; ſhe can be intirely happy by the ſatiſ- 
faction of the memory, the ſight, the hearing, or any 
other mode of perception. Every faculty is as a diſ- 
tin& taſte in the mind, and hath objects accommo- 
dated toits proper relith. Doctor Tillotſon ſomewhere 

1 that he will not preſume: to determine in what 
2 Az conſiſts 
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- conſiſts the happineſs of the bleſt, becauſe God Al. 
mighty is capable of making the ſoul happy by ten 
thouſand different ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral ave- 
nues to pleaſure which the ſoul is endowed with in 
; this life; it 15 not impoſſible, according to the opini- 
ons of many eminent divines, but there may be ney 
faculties in the /culs of good: men made perfect, as 
well as new ſenſes in their glorified bedres,, This we 
are ſure of, that there will be new objects offered to 
all thoſe faculties which are eſſential to us. 
Ja Me are likewiſe to take notice that every particu- 
lar faculty is capable of being employed on a very 
great variety of objects. The underſtanding, for ex- 
_ ample, may be happy in the contemplation of moral, 
natural, mathematical, and other kinds of truth. The 
memory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an infinite multi- 
tude of ohjects, eſpecially, when the ſoul ſhall have 
Paſſed :hrough the ſpace of many millions of years, 
and ſhall reflect with pleaſure on the days of eternity. 
Every other faculty may be conſidered in the ſame 
. extent. 
- , We cannot queſtion but that the happanel of a foul 
will be adequate to its nature, and that it is not en- 
dowed with any faculties which are to lie uſeleſs and 
nnemployed. The happineſs, is to be the happineſs 
of the whole man, and we may eaſily conceive to our- 
ſelves the happineſs of the ſoul, while any one of its 
faculties is in the fruition of its chief good. The hap- 
pineſs may be of a more exalted nature in proportion 
2 dhe faculty employed is {o ; but ag ad E 
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acts in the exertion of any of its particular powers, 
the whole ſoul is happy in the pleaſure which ariſes : 
from any of its particular acts. For notwithſtanding, 
as has been before hinted, aud as it has been taken 
notice of by one of the greateſt modern philoſophers, 
we divide the foul into ſeveral powers and faculties, 
there is no ſuch div iſion in the foul itſelf, ſince it is 
tae whole (aut that remembers, underſtands, wills, or 
imagines. Our manner of conſidering the memory, 
underſtanding, will, imagination, and the like facul- 
ties, is for the better enabling us to expreis ourſelves 
in ſuch abſtracted ſubjecis of ſpeculation, not that 
there is any ſuch diviſion in the ſoul itſel. 
Seeing then that the ſoul has many different facul- 
ties, or, in other words, many different ways of act- 
ing; that it can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy 
buy all theſe different faculties, or ways of acting; that 
it may be endowed with ſeveral latent faculties; which 
it is not at preſent in a condition to exert; that we 
cannot believe the ſoul is endowed with any faculty 
which is of no uſe to it; that whenever any one of 
theſe faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the ſoul is in 
a ſtate of happineſs; and in the laſt place, conſidering 
that the happineſs of another world is to be the hap- 
pineſs ot the whole man; who can queſtion but that 
there is an infinite variety in thoſe pleaſures we are 
ſpeaking of; and that this falneſs of joy will be made 
up of all thoſe pleaſures which the aner cond a 


is capable of receiving g e 
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if we obſerve the nature of variety, with regard to 


the mind of man. The ſoul does not care to be al. 
ways in the ſame bent. The faculties relieve one ano- 
ther by turns, and receive an additional pleaſure from 
the novelty of thoſe objects about which they are 
converſant. 

Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this no- 
tion, under the different views which it gives us of our 
future happineſs. In the deſcription of the throne 
of God, it preſents to us all thoſe objects which are 
able to gratify the ſenſes and imagination: In very 
many places it intimates to us all the happineſs which 
the underſtanding can poſſibly receive in that ſtate, 
when all things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall 
know, even as we are knowngz;the raptures of devo- 
tion, of divine love, the pleaſurts of converſing with 
our Bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt of an- 
gels, and with the ſpirits of juft men made perfect, are 
likewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy 
writings. There are alſo mentioned thoſe hierarchies 
or governments, in which the bleſt ſhall be ranged 


one above another, and in which we may be ſure a 


great part of our happineſs will likewiſe conſiſt ; for 


it will not be there as in this world, where every one 


is aiming at power and ſuperiority ; but on the con- 
trary, every one will find that ſtation the molt proper 


for him in which he is placed, and wit-probably 


think that he could not have been ſo Happy in any 
other ſtation. Theſe, and many other particulars, 
n. revelation, as the ſeveral ingre- 
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cients of our happineſs in Heaven, which all imply 
ſuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a gratification of the 
ſoul in all its different t g er 0 8t 
mentioning. | 
Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the FEE: 
are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and the ſeraphims 
a ſet of angels who love moſt. Whether this diſtinc- - 
tion be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not here ex- 
amine; but it is highly probable, that among the ſpi- 
rits of good men, there may be ſome who will be 
more pleaſed with the employment of one faculty 
than of another, and this perhaps according to thoſe 
innocent and virtuous habits or inclinations ww; ; 
have here taken the deepeſt root. © | 
Lacie eee 
of wicked men, with relation to the pain which they 
ſhall ſaffer in every one of their faculties, and the re- 
ſpeQive miſcries which ſhall be appropriated to each 
faculty in particular. But leaving this to the refleftion 
of my readers, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how 
we ought to be thankful to our great Creator, and” 
rejoice in the being which He has beſtowed upon us, 
for having made the ſoul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by fo 
many different ways. We ſee by what a variety of 
paſſages joy and gladneſs may enter into the thoughts 
of men; how wonderfully a human ſpirit is framed, 
to imbibe its proper ſatisfaQtions, and taſte the good- 
neſs of its Creator. We may therefore look into our- 
ſelves with rapture and amazement, and cannot ſuf- 
hciently expreſs our gratitude to Him, who has en- 
308 | compaſſed 


compaſſed us with ſuch a profuſion of bleſſings, and 
opened in as ſo. many capacities of enjoying them. 
There cannot be a ſtronger argument that God 
has deſigned us for a ſtate of future happineſs, and 
for that Heaven which He has revealed to us, than 
that He has thus naturally qualified the foul for it, and 
made it a heing capable of receiving ſo much bliſs. 
He would never have made ſuch, faculties in vain, 
and have endowed us with powers that were not to be 
exerted on ſuch objects as are ſaited to them. It is 
very manifeſt, by the inward frame and conſtitution 
of our minds, that he has adapted them to an infinite 
variety of pleaſures and gratifications, which are not 
to be met with in this life. We ſhould therefore at 
all times take care that we do not diſappoint this his 
gracious purpoſe and intention towards us, and make 
thoſe faculties which He formed as ſo many qualifica- 


tions for happineſs and rewards, to be the e 
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HE club of which J have often declared 0 
ſelf a member, were laſt night engaged in a 
diſcourſe upon that Which paſſes for the chief pont 
of Honour among mep and women; and ſtarted a 
great many hints upon the ſubject, Which I thought 
were entirely new: I ſhall therefore methodize the 
ſcveral reflections that aroſe upon this occaſion, and 
preſent my reader with them for the ſpeculation of 
this day; after having premiſed, that if there is any 
thing in this paper which ſeems to differ with any 
paſſage of laſt +Thur/day's, the reader will conſider 
this as the ſentiments of the club, and the other as 
my own private W or rather dere of e 
mond. eee 
The great point of Honour in man is courage, and 
in women chaſtity. If a man loſes his Honour in one 
rencounter, it is not impoſſible for him to regain it in 
another ; a ſlip in a woman's Honour is irrecoverable, 
I can give no reaſon for fixing the point of Honour to 
theſe two qualities, unleſs it be that each ſex ſets the 
| en ne on the mpeg rages which renders them 
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the moſt amiable in the eyes of the contrary ſex: Had 
men choſen for themſelves, without regard to the 
opinions of the fair ſex, I ſhould believe the choice 
would have fallen on wiſdom or virtue; or had women 
determined their own point of Honour, it is probable 
that wit or good-nature would have carried it againſt 
chaſtity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
ſex than courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed 
to ſee one who is a terror to others fall like a ſlave 
at their feet, or that this quality ſupplies their own 


Principal defect, in guarding them from inſults, and 


avenging their quarrels, or that courage is a natural 
andicationofa ſtrong and ſprightly conſtitution. On the 
other ſide nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by 
the oppoſite ſex than chaſtity; whether it be that we 
always prize thoſe moſt who are hardeſt to come at, 
or that nothing beſides chaſtity with itspollateral 
attendants, truth, fidelity, and conſtancy, gives the 


man a property in the perſon he loves, and conſe- 


gaently endears her to him above all things. 

I am very much pleaſed with a paſſage in the in- 
ſcription on a monument erected in We/tminfer-4bbey 
to the late Duke and Dutcheſs of Newcaftie: © Her 
name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to the 
© Lord Lucas of Colchefler ; a noble family, for all the 
* brothers were valiant, and all the fiſters virtuous. 

In books of chivalry, where the point of Honour is 


ſtrained to madneſs, the whole ſtory runs on chaſtity 


and courage. en damſel is Pe as. pal- 
' ” trey, 
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frey, as an emblem of her innocence; and, to avoid 
ſcandal, muſt have a dwarf for her page. She is not 
to think of a man, till ſome miʒ fortune has brought 
a'knight-erant to her relief, The knight falls in love, 
and, did not gratitude reſtrain her from murdering 
her deliverer, would die at her feet by her diſdain. 
However, he muſt wait ſome years in the deſart, be- 
fore her virgin heart can think of a ſurrender. The 
knight goes off, attacks gvery thing he meets that is 
bigger and ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeka all opportuni- 
ties of being knocked on the head, and after ſeven 
years rambling returns to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtity 
has been attacked in the mean time by giants and 
tyrants, and undergone as 9 trials as her lover's 
valour. | 

In Spain where there are ze Wanda of this | 
romantic humour, it is a tranſporting favour for a 
lady to caſt an accidental glance on her lover from a 


window, tho” it be two or three ſtories high; asit is 


uſua! for the lover to aſſert his paſſion for his miſtreſs, 
in ſingle combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of Honour from | 
man to man, is giving the lye. One may tell 
another he whores, drinks, blaſphemes, and it may 
paſs unreſented; but to ſay he lyes, tho? but in jeſt, 
is an affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reaſon perhaps may be, becauſe no other vice implies 
a want of courage ſo much as the making of a lye; 
and therefore telling a man he lyes, is touching 
him in the moſt ſenſible part of Honour, and indirely 


calling 
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calling him a coward, I cannot omit under this head 
Hat Herodotus tells us of the ancient Perſeans, that 

from the age of five years to twenty they inſtructed 

their ſons only in three things, to manage the horſe, 

to make uſe of the bow, and to ſpeak trutb. 

The placing the point, of Honour i in this falſe kind 
of courage, has given gecaſion to the very refuſe of 
mankind, who have neither vir tue nor common ſenſe, 
to ſet up for min of Henour. An Engli fb peer, who 
has not been long dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant ſtory . 
of a F rench gentleman that viſited him early onemorn- 
ing at Pa. is, and after great profeſſions of reſpect, 
let him know that he had it in his power to oblige 
him; which, in ſhort, amounted to this, that, he believ- 
ed he could tell his lordſhip the perſon” s name who 
juſtled him as he came out from the opera; but be- 
fore he would proceed, he begged his lordſhip that 
he would not en him the honour of 1 5 bim his 
a very ' foci affair, cold him that any was under 
engag ments for his two. next duels to a couple of 
particular friends. Upon which the gentleman imme- 
diately withdrew, hoping his lordſhip would not take 
it ul if he meddled no farther: in an affair from whence 
he himſelf was to receive no adyantage. Sto 

The beating down. this falſe notion of Honour i in ſo 
vain and lively a people as thoſe of France, is deſerv- 
edly looked upon as one of the moſt glorious parts 
of their preſent king s reign. It is pity but the puniſh- 
ment d theſe | miſchievous, notions ſhould have in it 
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ſome particular circumſtance of ſhame and infamy ; 
that thoſe Who ars ſla ves to them may ſee, that inſtead 
of advancing their reputation _ lead them to d ig- 
nominy and diſhonour.” - | PRs 
Death is not ſufficient to deter men 1 make it 
their glory to deſpiſe it; but if every one chat fought 
a duel were to ſtand in · the pillory, it would quickly 
leſſen the number of theſe imaginary men of Honour, 
and put an end to fo abſurd a practice, . 
When Honour is a ſupport to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the law of God and our coun- 
try, it cannot be too much cheriſhed and encouraged : 
But when the diftates of Honour are contrary to thoſe 
of religion and equity, they are the greateſt depra- 
vations of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and falſe ideas of what is good and laudable; and 
ſhould therefore be exploded by all governments, and 
arr out as the bane 12 plague 1 Mer nature. 
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75 * Lſcarce call our own, 


HERE are but few men, who are not ambitions 

of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation or 
country where they live, and of growing conſiderable 
among thoſe with whom they converſe, There 1s a 
kind of grandeur and reſpeR, which the meaneſt and 
moſt inſignificant part of mankind endeavour to pro- 
eure in the little circle of their friends and acquain- 
tance, The pooreſt mechanick, nay the man who lives 
upon common alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and 
delights in that ſuperiority which he enjoys over thoſe 


ho are in ſome reſpects beneath him. This ambition, 


which is natural to the ſoul of man, might methinks 
receive a very happy turn; and, if it were rightly 
directed, contribute as much to a perſon's advantage, 
as it generally does to his uneaſineſs and diſquiet. 

I ſhall therefore put togetherſome thoughts on this 
ſubject, which I have not met with in other writers; 
and ſhall ſer them down as they have occurred to me, 
Wan pains to connect 1 


; them. 


All ſuperiority and preminence that one man can 


have over another, may be reduced to the notion of 


Nuality, 
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2uality, which, conſidered at large, is either that of 
fortune, body or mind. The firſt is that which con- 
ſits in birth, title, or riches; and is the moſt foreign 
to our natures, and what we can the leaſt call our 
own of any of the three kinds of quality. In relation 
to the body, quality ariſes from health, ſtrength, or 
beauty; which are nearer to us, and more a part of 
ourſelves than the former. Quality, as it regards 
the mind, has its riſe from knowledge or virtue ; and 
is that which is more "eſſential to us, and more inti- 
mately united with us than either of the other two. 
The quality of fortune, thoꝰ à man has leſs reaſon 
wh > himſelf upon it than o 


e body or 
{is however the kind of Ju Which makes 
x moſt ſhining figure in the eye of World. 

As nue is the moſtreaſonable and gequine ſource 
of honour, we generally find in titles an intimation of 
ſome particular merit that ſhould recommend men to 
the high ſtation which they poſſeſs. Holineſsis aſcribe 
ed to the pope; majeſty to the king; ſerenity or 
 mildneſs of temper to princes; excellence or perfec- 
tion to ambaſſadors ; grace to archbiſhops ; honour to 
peers; worſhip or venerable behaviour to magiſtrates; 
and reverence, . which is of the ne. 
former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great families, ſuch attributes 
of honour are generally correſpondent with the vir- 
tues of the perſon to whom they are applied; but in 
the deſcendents they are too often the marks rather 
of grandeur than of merit. The ſtamp and denomi 

| ; nation 
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nation Nl continues, but the intrinſic value i is fre- 
queatly loſt. 

The death-bed ſhews the s of titles in a 
true light. A poor diſpirited ſinner lies trembling 
under the apprehenſions of the ſtate he is entering or; 
and is aſked by a grave attendant how his holinc; 
does? Another hears himſelf addreſſed to under the 
title of highneſs or excellency, who lies under ſuch 
mean circumſtances of mortality as are the diſgrace 
of human nature. Titles at ſuch a time —_ rather 
like inſults and mockery than relpect. 

The truth of it is, Hoxours are in this 22 under 
no regulation; true quality is neglected, virtue 1s op- 
s preſſed, and vice triumphant. The laſt day will rec- 

 tify this diſorder, and aſſign to every one a ſtation 
ſuitable to the dignity of his character; ranks will be 
then adjuſted, and precedency ſet right. 

Methinks we ſhould have an ambition, if not to 

advance ourſelves in another world; at leaſt to pre- 
ſerve our poſt in it, and outſhine our inferiors In virtue 
here, that they may not be pat abdye us in a ſtate 

a 2 is to ſettle the diſtinction for eternity. 

Mien in ſcripture are called Strangers and S9journer: 
"upon earth, and life a Pilgrimage. Several heathens, 
as well as Chriſtian authors, under the ſame kind of 

" metaphor, have repreſented the world as an irn, 
which was only defigned to furniſh us with accom- 
modations in this our paſſage. It is therefore very 
abſurd to think of ſetting up our reſt before we come 
to PEI s end, and not rather to take care of 
| the 


| 
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the reception we ſhall there meet, chan to fix our 
thoughts on the little conveniencies and advantages 
which we enjoy one above another in the way 10 it. 
| Epictetus makes uſe of another kind of alluſion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to be ſatisfied with the poſt in which Provi- 
dence has placed us. We are here, ſays he, as in a 
theatre, where every one has a part allotted to him. 
The great duty which lies upon a man is to act his 
part in perfection. We may indeed ſay, that our 
part does not ſuit us, and that we could act another 
better. But this (ſays the philoſopher) is not our 
buſineſs. All that we are concerned in is to excel in 
the part which is given us. If it be an improper one, 
the fault is not in us, but in him who has cf our 
ſeveral parts, and is the great diſpoſer of the drama. 
The part that was acted by this philoſopher: him 
ſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
died a flave. His motive to contentment in this par- 
ticular, receives a very great enforcement from the | 
above mentioned conſideration, if we remember that 
our parts in the other world will be new caſt, and that 
mankind will be there ranged in different tations of 
ſuperiority and preeminence, in proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in virtue, and per- 
formed jm their Great e RUA 
belong to them. 
FER 
apocryphal book, entitled, The M iſamm of Solomon, 
to ſet forth the vanity of Honour, and the like tem- 
vor K. B pora] 
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poral bleſſings which are in ſo great repute among 
men, and to comfort thoſe who have not the poſſeſ. 
ſion of them. It repreſents in very warm and noble 
terms this advancement of a good man in the other 
world, and the great ſurpriſe which it will produce 
among thoſe who are his ſuperiors in this. Ther 
Hall the righteous man fand in great boldreſs be- 
fore the face of ſuck as have aicbed him, and 
made no account of his lahours. When they fee it, 
F. they fall be troubled with terrible fear, and ſhall 
© be amaxtd at the ftrangeneſs of his ſalvation, Jo far 
s beyond all that they lovhes for. And they repenting 
© and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit, all ſay within 
© themfeloes ; this was be whom we had ſometimes 
i derifion, and a proverb of reproach. We fools 
© accounted: bis life madneſs, and his end to be wwith- 
ont honour. Heow is he numbered among the children 

* of God, and his lot among the ſaints ! f 
If the reader would fee the deſcription of a life 
that is paſſed away in vanity and among the ſhadows 
of pomp and greatneſs, -he may ſee it very finely 
drawn in the ſame'place. In the mean time, fince it 
is neceſſary in the preſent conſtitution of things, that 
order and diſtinction ſhould be kept in the world, we 
ſhould be happy if thoſe who enjoy the upper ftations 

in-it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs others in virtue, as 

much as in rank, and by their humatiity and condeſ- 
cenſion make their ſuperiority eaſy and acceptable 
to thoſe-who are beneath them; and it, on the con- 
_—_ — ana ao. would 
conſider 


x 
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conſider how they may better their condition hers. | 
after, and by a juſt deference and ſubmiſſion to their 
ſuperiors, make them happy in thoſe bleflings with 
which Providence has thooghte ft d- gt thay, 


eee 
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Es id xen rd; oophe then Blox, | * am 
The wiſe with hope fupport the paint of life. 


T2 time preſent ſeldom rden apy: 
ment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleaſure; love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in life to keep the foul in-conſtant/aQion, 
and ſupply an immediate exerciſe to ĩts faculties, In 
order, therefore, to remedy this defect; that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have materials 
for thinking,” ſhe is endowed with certain powers; 
that can recall what is paſo; ad CONES 
to come! \ SSH 

That wonderful au which we call the memp= 
ty, is perpetually looking back, when we have no- 
thing preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe repoſi· 
tories in ſeveral animals that are filled with ſtores of 
their former food, on — AIR 
their, preſent paſtute fail. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vactue 
0 BZ moments. 


- * * 
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moments, and prevents any chaſm of thought by ideas 
of what is pat, we have other faculties that agitate 
and employ her upon what is 10 come, ROO ts 

_ paſſions of Hope and fear. 
Y By det two Nene wo reath keen im fotui 
ty, and bring up to our preſent thoughts objects that 
lie hid in the remoteſt depths of time. We ſuffer mi- 
ſery, and enjoy happineſs, before they are in being; 
we can ſet the ſun and ſtars forward, or loſe ſight 
of them by wandering into thoſe retired parts of eter- 

« tity; when the heavens and earth ſhall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exiſtence of 
a creatures to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe 
thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this paper, confine 
be eue uber nenn 8 
ANTE Hape. | 
Our . are ſo bew and lent, 
cas high 60d be a very miſerable being, were he 
not endowed with this paſſion; which gives him a 
taſte of thoſe good things that may poſſibly come in · 
to his poſſeſſion. Ve ould hope for every thing that 
ii goed, lays the old Poet Linus, becauſe there is nothing 
 ewhich may not be hoped for, and nothing but what the 
gods are able to give us. Hope quickens all the fill 
parts of life, and keeps the mind awake in her moſt 
- remiſs and indolent hours. It gives habitual ſereni- 
ty and good-humour. It is a kind of vital heat in 
the ſoul; that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does 
not grey to it, " MPT meweba su 6 plea- 


wp a enen. 
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cee Firſt, that no Kind of life is fo bappy | 
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' Beſides theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe from 
Hope, there is another which is none of the leali and 


that is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from fſet- 


ting too high a value on - preſent | enjoyments. 
The ſaying of Cæſar is very well known. When he 
had given away all hiseftate in gratuities among his 
friends, one of them aſked him what he had left for 
himſelf ; to which that great man replied, Zope. His 


natural magnanimity hindred him from prizing what 
he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and turned all his 
thoughts upon ſomething more valuable that he had 
in view. I queſtion not hut every reader will dra 
a moral from this ſiory, and apply it CR 


out my direction. | 
The old ſtory of Pander ee. hs 


learned believe was formed among the heathens upon 


the tradition of the fall of man) ſhews us how deplor- 
able a ſtate they thought the preſentlife, without Hepe. 
To ſet forth the utmoſt condition of miſery they tell 
us, that our forefather, according to the Pag an the- 
ology, had a great veſlel preſented to him by Fan- 
dora: Upon his lifting up the lid of it, ſays the fable, 
there flew out all the calamities and diſtempers inci- 
dent to men, from which, ill that time, chey had 
been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been in cloſ- 


ed in the cup with fo much bad company, inſtead 


of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the lid of : 
it, that ĩt was ſhut down upon her... 


— 


I ſhall make but two reflexions upon what I have 
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as that which is full of Hope, eſpecially wen tlie 
[Hope is well grounded, and when the. object of it is 
of an exalted kind, and inits nature proper to make 
the perſon happy who enjoys it. This propoſition 
mult be very evident to thoſe: who conſider how feu / 
are the preſent enjoyments of the moſt happy man, 
and how inſufficient to give him an entite On | 
and acquieſcence in em. 

My next obſervation is this, that acl life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Hope;. 
and ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that are capa · 
ble of making us entirely happy. This Hope in a re- 
ligious man, is much more ſure and certain than the 

Hope of any temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
not only by reaſon, but by faith. It has at the ſame 
time its eye perpetually fixed on that ſtate, which im- 
plies in the very notion of n moſt full and the 
moſt complete happineſs. al Nett 

I have before ſhewn how the but of b Hopein 
general ſweetens life, and makes our preſent condi- 
tion ſupportable, if not pleaſing ; but a religious Hope 
has ſtill greater advantages. It does not only beat 
up the mind under her ſufferings, but makes her re- 
joice in them, as they may be the inſtruments of pro- 
curing her the great and ultimate end of her Hape. 

Religious Hope has likewiſe this advantage above 
any other kind of Hope, that it is able to revive the 

dying man, and to fill his mind not only with ſeeret 
comfort and refreſument, but ſometimes with rap- 
ture! and tranſport. He triumphs in his agonies, 
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whilſt the ſoul ſprings forward with delight to the 
great object which ſhe has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expectation of being re · uni- 
ted to her in a glorious and joyful reſurrection. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe tet ; 
expreſſions of a lively Hope, which the pſalmiſt made 
uſe of in the midſt of thoſe. dangers and adverſities 
which ſurrounded him ; for the following paſſage bad 
its preſent and perſonal, as well as its future and pro- 
phetic ſenſe. I have ſet the Lord always beforeme: 
Becauſe He is at my right band 1 ſhall not be moved, 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth « 
my fleſh alſo ſhall reſt in Hope. For Thow:wilt' not 
leave my foul in hell, neither wilt T hou ſuffer thy bely 
one to ſee corruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the path of 
life : in thy preſonce there is fulne+e of joy, at thy right 
hand there are pleaſures for euermore. C 
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Spem longam Keren ano Od. wann v. = 
Cut ſbort vain hope, - 


— ke n 

2 turned upon the ſubject of Hope in general. 1 
deſign this paper as a ſpeculation upon that vain and 
fooliſh Hape, which is miſemployed on temporal ob- 

jects, and produces many ſorrows aud rcalamities in 

| lumanlife, * 


vi. The laſt Speculation. 
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tis a precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace 
chat would not enterthin' an Hope” of any thing in 
*Hfe which kes at a great diſtance from us. The 
ſhortneſs md uncefrtainty of our time here, makes 
ſuch a kind of Ha- unreaſonable and abſurd. The 
"grave kes unſeen between us and the object which we 
Heath after: Where one man lives to enjoy the good 
he ha in view, ten n are cut off in * 4 
ſuit of it. D . 

3 Ir happens Vkewiſe untuekily; that one e no 
"ſooner dies in us, but another riſes up in its” ſtead. 
We are apt to fancy that we ſhall be happy and ſatis- 
fl di if we poſſeſs ourſelves of ſuch and ſuch particu- 
lar enjoy ments; but either by reaſon of their emp- 
tineis, or the natural inquietude of the mind, we 
have no ſooner gained one point bat we extend our 
H pes to anothef. We ſtill find new inviting ſcenes 
and landſkips lying behind hols mach al a | difance 

terminated our wew. 
The natural co 1\equences of ſuch reſlections are theſe; 
that we ſhould take care not to let our Hopes run 
out into too great a length; that we ſhould ſufficient- 
ly weigh the objects of our Hape, whether they be ſuch 
as we may reaſonably expect from them what they 
propoſe in their fruition, and whether they are ſuck 
as we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe our life ex- 
t-nd ir[elf fo far. If we bope for thingswhich are 
at too great a diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we 
may be intereepted by death in our progreſs towards 
them. II we Ape tor things of which we have not 
| . thoroughly 


r 
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horoughlyicnkhiteed the value, our diſappointment 
will be greater than gur pleaſure in the fruition of 
them. If we bope for what we are not likely to po- 
ſes, we act and cee te 
er dream and ſhadow than it really is. > 
Ma afche raidvies dad e e | 
ceed from our want of conſideration, in one or all of. 
theſe particulars. They are the rocks on which the 
ſanguine tribe of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the 
are caſt away ee Man of warns fmdihig+- 
tions and towering thoughts are apt to overlook the 
goods of fortune which are near them, for ſomething 
that glitters in the fight at a diſtance; to neglect ſolid 
and ſubſtantial happineſs, for that which is ſhowy and 
ſuperficial z and to contemn that good that lies with- - 
in their reach, for.that which they are not capableof. - 
attaining. Hape calculates its ſchemes for a long 
and durable life; preſſes forward to ĩimaginary points 
of bliſs; and graſps at impoſſibilities; and conſe - 
quently ee t Deggarys —_ 


_ anddiſhonour. « 


What 1 have here ſaid, may Gave te 6 aknad to 
an Arabian fable, which I find tranſlated into French. 
by Monſieur Galland. The fable has in it ſuch a 
wild, but natural ſimplicity, that I queſtion not but 
my reader will be as much pleakd with it as 1 have 
been, and that he will conſider himſelf, if he reflects 
on the ſeveral amuſements of Hope which have ſome- - 
times paſſed in his mind, as a near relation to the 
Perfian glaſs-man. C Alnaſchar 
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- Alnaſchar fays the fable, was a very idle fellow, that 
would never ſet his hand to any buſineſs during his 
father's life, When his father died, he left him to- 
the value of an hundred drachmas in Perfian money. 
Alnaſchar in order to make the beſt of it, laid itout in 
glaſſes, bottles, and the fineſt earthen - ware. Theſe 
he piled up in a large open baſket, and having made 
choice of a very little ſhop, placed the baſket at his 
feet, and leaned his back upon the wall, in expeQa- 
tion of cuſtomers. As he ſatin this poſture with his eyes 
upon the baſket, he fell into a muſing train of thought, 
and was overheard by one of his neighbours, as he 
talked to himſelf in the following manner: This baſket 
ſays he, ce me at the wholeſale merchant's an fun- 
dred drackmas, which is ail I have in the world, 1 
hall quickly make two hundred of it, by felling it in re- 
tail. Theſe two hundred drachmas will in 4 very 
little while rije to four hundred,. which. of courſe in 
time will amount to four thouſand. Four thouſand 
drachmas cannot fail of making eight thouſand, 4; 
foon as by this means I am maſter of ten thouſand, 1 
will lay aſiae my trade of a glaſs-man, and turn jew- 
eller. I. ſhall then deal in diamondi, pearls, and all 
forts of rich tones. When 1 have got together as much 
. gvealth as I can well defire, I will make a purchaſe of 
the fineſt houſe 1 can find, with lands, ſlaves, eunuch: 

and borfes. 1 feall then begin to enjoy 0s 
male à noſe.in the world. 1 will not, however, ftef 


hr e continue my craſict, till 1 have get to- 


A 


— 


\ 


an When I have 
thus made myſelf ma er of an hundred thou/and drach 
mas, 1 ſhall naturally fet niyfelf on the foot of a prince, 
an! will dem an i the grand viſie-s datighter in marri« 
age, after having repreſented io that miniſter the infor» 
na ien which I have ric ved of the beauty, wit, dif 
cre(ion; and other bizh qualiti:s which his daughtes 
poſeſer. I will ler him know at the ſeme time, tl ar 
it is my inten ion to male him a pr ſent of a thouſand 
pieces of gold on cur marriage night. As ſoon as I have 
——— daug hier, Twill luy her ten 
Mack eunuclir, the un enge and beſt that can be got for 
money, T muſt af erwardi make my father-in-law a 
vit with a great train of equipage. And when I am 
p aced at his right-hand, which tz wel do of courſes i 
if it be only to bonaur bis daughter, I will give him the 
thouſand pieces of gotd which I promiſed hin, and of 
terwards to his great ſurÞ iſe, will preſent him another 
purſt of the Jame value, with fime ſhort ſpeech : as Sits 
you ſee I am a man of my word : I always give more 
than I promiſe. 
W hen I have br ought the princeſs tomy houſe, T hall 
rake particular care to breed her in a due reſpefb to mes 
before I give the reins to love and dalliance. To this 
end I Hall canfing ber to her omi apartment, make her 
a hart vifit, and talk but btile to her. Her woman will 
repreſent to me, that foe ts inconſolable by reaſon of my 
unkinaneſs, and beg we with tears to careſs her, and let 
ber fit dawn by ma: but 1 ſhall fill remain jnexarablts 
wn my lait upon her all the firft night. Har 
5 e mother 
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mother avill then come and bring het — to me, ar 
lam ſeated upon my f. The daughter with tearsin 
her eyes, æuill fling herſ-lf at my feet, and beg of me to 
receive. her into my favour . 7 hen will I, to imprint in 
her a thorough veneration for my for jon, draus up my 
_ tegs and Jpurn her from me with my foot, in ſuch a man · 
ner that foe ſhall fall down ſeveral paces fromthe ſofa. 

. Alnaſchar was entirely ſwollowed up in this ch me- 
| rical viſion, and could not forbear acting with his foot 
what he had in his thoughts: So that unluckily 
ſtriking his baſket of brittle- ware, Which was the 
foundation of all his grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes 
to a great diſtance from him into the ſtreet, and 
broke them into ten thouſand pieces. 0 
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— tnto himſelf, to find... 
0 ARMY! imperfeftions of his mind, _ 


[7POCRISYatthe faſhionable: ena of the town, 
b is very different from Hypdcri/y*in the city. 

The modilk hypocrite endeavours to appear more 
vicious than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous. The former is afraid of every thing 
that has the ſnew of religion in it, and would be 

n * ** 


amours, 


W 
Darpxx. 


— 
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amours, which he is not guilty. of. The latter aſimes | 


2 face of ſanRity, and covers a multitude of vices 
under a ſeeming religious deportment. WA nee 


But there is another kind of Hypocriſy, which dif- | 


fers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the 


ſubject of this paper: I mean that Hypocr iy, by which 


a man does not only deceive the world, but very often 
-impoſe on himſelf: That Hypocriſy which conceals his 


on heart from him, and makes him believe he s 


more virtuous than he really is, and either not attend 
to his vices, or miſtake even his vices for virtues. It 
is this fatal Hypocriſy and ſelf-deceit, which is taken 
notice of in thoſe words, h ra 18 his 
wo cleanſe thou. me from. ſecret faul. 
If the open profeſſors ot err the ut- 


* ication and endeavours of moral writers to 


recover them from vice and folly, how much more 
may thoſe lay a claim to their care and compaſſion, 
who are walking in the paths of death, while they 
fancy themſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue! I ſhall 
endeavour, therefore, to lay down ſome rules ſor the 
diſcovery of thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners 

of the ſoul, and to ſhew my reatler thoſe metliods by 
vhich he may arrive at a true and impartial know- 
ledge of himſelf. The uſual means preſcribed: for 
chi: purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves by. che rules 
vhichare laid down for our direction in Sacred Writ, 


_ and to compate dur lives with the life of that Perſon 
ho acded vp to the perfection of human nature and 


15 the ſtandi e ample, 84 well ann 
al | m 
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and inſtructor of thoſe who receive his doctrines. 
Though theſe two heads cannot be too much infiſted 
upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, ſince they have 
been handled by many great and eminent writers. 
I would therefore propoſe the following methods 
to the conſideration of ſuch as would find-out their 
ſecret faults, and make a true eſtimate of themſelves, 
In the firſt place, let them conſider well what are 
the charaQers which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often flatter us, as much as our 
own hearts, They either do not ſee our faults, or 
conceal them from us, or ſoften them by their repre- 
ſentations, atter ſuch a manner, thac we think them 
too trivial to be taken notice of. An adverſary, on 


the contrary, makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diicov- 


ers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers, and 
though his malice may ſet them in too ſtrong a light, 
it has generally ſome ground for what it advances. 


A friend exaggerates à man's virtues, an enemy in- 


flames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould give a juſt 


attention to both of them, ſo far as they may tend 


to the improvement of the one, and the diminution of 
che other. Plufarch has written an eſſay on the benefits 
Which a man may receive from his enemies, and, 


among the good fruits of enmity, mentions this in 


particular, that by the reprodches which ĩt caſts up- 
on us we ſee the worſt fide of ourſelves, and open 


our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in our lives 
"and converſations, which we ſhould not have obſerv- 
ed, without the help of ſuch il-natured monitors. 


$6609 TS LS OKs * 


In order likewiſe to come at a trac knowledge of 
-ourſelves, we ſhould confider on the other hand how 
far we may deſerve the praiſe and approbition 
which the world beſtow upon us: whether. the ac» 
tions they celebrate proceed from laudable and wor. 
thy motives 3 and how far we are really poſſeſſed of 
the virtues which gain us applauſe among thoſe with 
whom we converſe. Such a reflection is 'abfolutely 
neceſſary, if we conſider how apt we are either to 
value or condemn ourſelves by the opinions of others, | 
and to ſacrifice eee hearts to the 
judgment of the world. | 

In the next place, a 
ves in a point of ſo much importance, we ſhould” 
not lay too great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we 
poſſeſs that are of a doubtful nature: And ſuch we 
may eſteem all thoſe in which multitudes of men diſ- 
ſcnt from us, who are as good and wiſe as ourſelveg. 
We ſhould always act with great cautiouſneſs and 
circumſpection in points, where it is not "impoſſible 
that we may be deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigotry 
and perſecution from any party or opinion, how 
praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear to weak men 
of our own principles, produce infinite calamicies 
among mankind, and are highly criminal in their 
own nature; and yet how many perſons eminent for 
piety ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of 
action to take root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues? For my own part, I muſt own I never yet 
knew any party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that à man 
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could follow it in nen and violence, man. 
fame time be innocent. Fr 

We e eee eee ee 
2 which proceed from natural conſtitution, fa- 
vourite paſſions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our worldly intereſt or advantage. In theſe 
and the like cafes, a man's judgment is eaſily per- 
verted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. Theſe 
are the inlets of prejadice, the unguarded avenues of 
che mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſecret 
Faults find admiſſion, without being obſerved or taken 

notice of. A wiſe man will ſuſpect thoſe actions to 
Which he is directed by ſomething beſides reaſon, 
and always apprehend ſome concealed evil in every 
reſolution that is of a diſputable nature, when it is 
conformable to his particular temper, his age, or 
way of life, or when it favours his pleaſure or his 
profit. 3 
Theres nothing of greater importance to us than 
thus diligently to ſiſt our thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark receſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh 
our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue as will 
turn to account in that great day, dn ee 
the teſt of infinite wiſdom and juſtic e. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay er ee 
to kinds of Hypocriſy I have here ſpoke of, namely 
that of deceiving the world, and that of impoſing on 
ourſelves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred thirty ninth pfalm. The folly of the firſt 

_— eu there ſet forth by reflections on 
105 God's 
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Gol? spmniſcienteand omnipteſence; whichiarecels- 
brated in a; noble ſtrains of poetry as an other; 
ever met with, either ſacred or proſane. l The hther 
kind of; Hypocriſy, whereby: a man deceives. himſclf. 


is intimated in, che, twp laſt verſes, v hereſthe pſalmiſt | 


addreſſes himſelf to the great Scarcher , beartorin 


that emphanical petition; Ty u, O Gude and frekthe 


 g/9upd of my heart ; prove me, and eæamins my thanghts: 
Look weil if there. be any way pf ac in mes aus 
lad me iu the way ewerlaſing . - a * 
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No. 316. Monday, namen en 
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Libertas; purine men oper inertemc” 5 
. URI 44 7 Virg. Ecl. 1. v. 28 


F reedom, wcbichcame at 2 the "ow 70 come. ; 
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F you ever reau a letter which ĩs ſent wich the 
more pleaſure for the reality of its complaints, 
* this may have reaſon to hope for a favoiirkble ac- 
*. ceptance; andif time be the moſt irretrievable jofs, 
the regrets which follow withbe thought; Thope, 
< thempſt;jaſtifiable,' The regaining of my libet - 
ty from a long ſtate of indolenee and inactivity, 
and the:deſire of reſiſting the farther encroach- 
ment of Zdleneſs,, make me apply to you ; and the 


uneaſineſs 
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and — with which 1 era the 
future, ſoon determined me to it. ; : 

C —— that . | 
but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will be of | 
© univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one perſon with. 
out ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſide myſc1f 
« ſpend more time in an tale uncertainty which to be. 
gina firſt of two affairs, than would have been ſufli- 
c ent to have ended them both. Ihe occaſion of this 
* ſeems to be the want of ſome neceſſary employ- 
© ment, to put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken 
them out of lethargy 1 1 Thad leſs leiſure, I ſhould 
* have more; for then I ſhould find my time diſtin- 
©. guiſhed into portions, ſome for buſineſs, and others 
for the indulging of pleaſures : But now one face of 
_ © indolence overſpreads the whole, and I have no 
land- mark to direct myſelf by. Were one's time « 
little ſtraitned by buſineſs, like water incloſed in 
© its banks, it would have ſome determined courl:; 
but unleſs it be put into ſome channel it has no cur. 
© rent, but becomes a deluge without eicher uſe or 
© motion, 

© Indolence is a ſtream which flows Midas on, but 
yet undermines the foundation of every virtue. 4 
vice of a more lively nature were a more defirab'e 
© tyrant than this ruſt of the mind, which gives a 
tincturs of its nature to every action of one's life. 
elt were as little hazard to be toſt in a ſtorm, as to 
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« poſer withi ſeeds of a thouſand good 
—— —————— 
« ceſliry tor the exerting them · Death brings all 


c tuis ſlumber of the mind, leaves no ditierence be- 


« tween the greateſt geuius and the meaack under. 


ſtanding: A faculty of doing things'remarkably 
praiſe · worthy thus concealed; is of nu more uſe to 
© the owner, thin a heap. of guld to e man who 
+ dares not uſe it % tr 


be rectiſied: Jo- momo.) cvmcys it goes, and ſtill 


] pleaſe myſelf with the ſhadows. Wuilſt I lole the 
* realityg unmindſul that the preſent time alone 18 


* ours; the future is yet unborn, and the paſtas dead, 


* and can only live (as een da” 2 
the actions it has produced. 2464 

The time at computed wy 
the number df years, but by the uſe that has been 
made of it; thus tis not the extent of ground; but 
the yearly rent which gives the value to the eſtate. 
Wretched and thoughtleſs creatures, in the only 

place where" covetuouſneſs were a virtue we turn 


« prodigals ! Nothing lies upon our hands wich ſuch 


* unealineſs, nor have there been io many devices for 
* any one thing, as to make it ide away impercep= 
© tibly-ahdto no purpoſe. A ſhilling ſhall be hoarded 
© up with care, whilſt that which is above the price 


© of an eſtate, is flung away with diſregard and con - 


perſons hack ta an equality ; and this image of it, 


DO — — — — 
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.* avoided, as a ſolicieous improvement of every part 
of time; ĩt is a report muſt he ſhunned as one ten- 
dera the name of a wit and a ſine genius, and as one 
fears the dreadful character of a laboriaus plodder: 
| -* But,nowwighſtanding this, the greateſt wits any age 
has produced thought far otherwiſe; far who can 
think either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt:any reputa- 
tion, by their continual pains both in overcoming 
the defects and ãmproving the gifts of nature. All 
© are acquainted with the labour and aſſiduity with 
* which Tully acquired his eloquence. | Seneca in his 
letters to Lucilivs aſſures him, there was not a day 
in which he did not either write ſomething, or read 
nd and epitomize ſome Food author; and I remembe: 
«© Pliny im one of his letters, where he gives an 2c- 
count of the various methods he uſed to fill up 
. every vacancy of time, after ſeveral employment; 
which he enumerates; ſometimes, ſays he, IL hunt; 
but even then I carry with me a pocket · hook, that 
. © whilſt my ſervants are buſied in diſpoſing of th: 
_. © nets and other matters, I may. be employed in 
.* ſomething that may be uſeful to me in my ſtudies; 
and that if I miſs of my game, I may at the leaſt 
bring home ſome of my own thoughts with me, 
and not have nee 1 en 
nothing all A. 4 0 
% Thus, neee eee ebe Fee: 
to mind, and what arguments I uſe with myſelf, to 
0 Wan der- n nrg But as I am afraid it is no ordi 
n perſuaſion that will be of ſervice, I ſhall ex- 


» 
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« eſt impatience, eſpecially fince- the good will not 
be confined to me lone but will be of une HAL 
uſe. For there is no hope of amendment where 
men are pleaſed” with their ruin, and whilſt they 
think lazineſs is à deſirable character: Whether it 
be that they like that ſtate itſelf, or that they think 
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« ſelves, feetningly to be able to do that without la- 
* bour and applieadon, which other attain to but 


« with-the greateſt 3 Ni IC e 
2 pn ven- er Aar eee 1 
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_ Duris wt ilex tonſa- Bipennibus | 
Nigre⸗ feract * rondis in Aide, 
Per damua, per cades, ab 1/0 


Ducit oe animumgue ferro, 
Hor, Od. 4. 1. 4. v. 8 


; ths an RY on fome cold moumtain i brow, 

At ev'ry wound they ſprout and grew : 
The ar and ſword ntw vigour give, 

And by their ruins they revive. Anon, 
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S Lam one, who, by my profeſſion, am obliged 

to look into all kinds of men, there are none 
whom I conſider with ſo much pleaſure, as thoſe wt 0 
have any thing new or extraordinary in their cha- 
racers, or ways of Iiving. For this reaſon 1 have 
often amuſed myſelf with ſpeculations on the race of 
people called Zews, many of whom I have met with 
in moſt of the conſiderable towns which I have paſſe 
ed through in the courſe of my travels. They are, 
indeed fo diſſeminated through all the trading parts 
of the world, that they are become the inftruments 
by which the moſt diſtant nations converſe with one 
another, and by which mankind are knit together in 
a general correſpondence : They are like the pegs 
and nails in a great building, which, though they 
are 
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are but Little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely 


necefſary to keep the whole frame together, 


That I may-not fall into any common beaten. 


tracks of obſervation, I ſhall conſider this people in 


three views: Firſt, with regard to their number 
ſecondly, their diſperſion; and, thirdly, their adher- 


ence to their religion : And afterwards endeavour to 
ſhew, firſt, what natural reaſons, and, ſecondly, what 


providential reaſons may be aſſigned for theſe three - 


remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as nu- 
merous at preſent, as they were formerly k 
of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, inen the ndnd 
ter made of them under ſome of the Roman Emperors, 
which hiſtorians deſcribe by the death of many hun- 
dred thouſands in a war; and the innumerable maſſa» 


eres and perſecutions they have undergone in Turkey, 


25 well as in all Chriſtian nations of the world. The 


Rabbins, to expoſe the great havock which has been 


ſometimes made of them, tell us, after their uſual 
manner of hyperbole, that there were ſuch torrents 
of holy blood ſhed as carried rocks of an hundred 


yards in circumference above three miles into the ſea, 

Their diſperſion is the ſecond remarkable parti» 
cular jo this people. They farm over all the 24, f 
and are ſettled in the remoteſt parts of China: They 


are ſpread through moſt af the nations of Exrope and 


¶ricl, and many families of them are eſtabliſhed in 


ue He-dagies © not do mention whole vations bore 
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dering on Prefter- Tabu s country, and fome diſcor- 
ered in the inner parts of America, if we may give 


any credit to their own writers. 


Their firm adherence to their religion, is no leſs" 
remarkable than their numbers and diſperſion, eſpeci - 
ally conſidering it as perfecuted or contemned over 
the face of the whole earth. This is likewiſe the 


more remarkable, if we conſider the frequent apoſt- 


aſies of this people, when they lived under their 


kings, in the land of 2 and within ER of their 
temple. wat, M 

If in the next place we examine, what . the 
natural reaſons for theſe three particulars which we 
find in the Fews, and which are not to be found in 


any other religion or people, I can, in the firſt place, 


attribute their numbers to nothing but their conſtant 
employment, their abſtinence, their exemption from 
wars, and above all, their frequent marriages; for 
they look on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate; and gene- 
rally are married rb ik * 
fab may deſcend from them.” | 


The diſperſion of the Jeu into all the nations 


of the earth, is the ſecond remarkable particular of 
that people, though not ſo hard to be acebunted for. 
They were always in rebellions and tumults whilc 
they had the temple and holy city in view, for which 


reaſon they have often been driven out of their old 
habitations in the land of Promiſe, They have as of: 
ten been baniſhed out of moſt other places where 
they have ſettled, which muſt very much my 
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and ſcatter a people, and oblige them to ſeek a ive - 


lihood here they can find it. Beſides, the whole - 
people is now & race of ſuch merchants as are wan. 
derers by proſeſſion, and, at the ſame time, are in 
moſt, if not all, places incapable of either lands or | 
offices, en 4 
the world their home. 2 tung — 

This diſperſion would orobably how Joſt their res. 
ligion, had it not been ſecured by the ſtrength of its 
conſtitution: For they are to live all in a body, and f 
generally within the ſame incloſure; to marry among 
themſelves, and to eat no meats that are not killed or 
prepared their own way. This ſhuts them out from 
all table-converſation, and the moſt ageeable inter- 
courſes of life; and, by conſequence, excludes them 
from the moſt probable means of converſation- 

If, in the laſt place, we conſider what providential 
reaſons may be affigned for theſe three particulars 
we ſhall find that their numbers, diſperſion, and ad - ä 
herence to their religion, have furniſhed every ages 
and every nation in the world, with the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments for the Chriſtian faith, not only as theſe 
very particulars are foretold of them, but as they 
themſelves are the depoſitaries of thoſe and all the 
ocher prophefies, which tend to their own confuſion. | 
Their numher. furniſhes us with a ſufficient cloud ß = 
witneſſes that atteſt the truth of the old Bible. Their 7 
diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through all parts of __ 

the world. Their adherence to their religion makes 
their reſimony unqeſtionable. Had the whole body 
Vor II, 200 ent Hb 239 1 * - 1:40. 
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of che Fewws' been converted to Chriſtianity, we 
ſhould certainly have thought all the propheſies of 


the Old Teſtament, that relate to the coming and 


hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, 
and have looked upon them, with che propheſies of 
the Sibylo, as made n after 2 
pretended to foretell. | O 
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7 0 fearch.for . in racadentic doe, 


TJ courſe of n my * laſt ſpeculation 14 1 me in- ' 


ſetifibly into a' ſubject upon which I always 
meditate with great delight, I mean the Immortality 
bf che ſoul. I was yeſterday walking alone in one of 
my friend's woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agree - 
ably, as I was running over in my mind the ſeveral 
arguments that eftabliſhed this great point, which is 


| the baſis of morality; and the Tource of all the pleaſ- 


ing hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe'in the heart 


hop eee - I conſidered thoſe ſeveral 


proofs, drawn; $993 41 i Sheds 300 
Fi, From the miles of the ſoul itſelf, and parti- 


Yenarys fare nn * not abſolutely 


* D Der. neceſſary 


328 viz. No, 110, on Apparitions; not admitted into this Seaton 
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neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, Ras, thinks: 
been evidenced to almoſt a demonſtration; -' n. ö | 

Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments; as par- | 
ticularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of an- * 
nihilation, and its hopes of Immorralisy; with tnat 
ſecret ſatis faction which it finds in the practice of vir. 
ih, ̃ ge tens + 1; "2M 
commiſſion of vigs;/ e eee 047 ty Bade” | 

Thirdly, From the ante of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, wiſdom, and . are FO concern- 
ed in this point. 

But among theſe and other excellent arguments fo 
the Immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progreſs of the foul to its perfection, 
without a poſſihility of ever arriving at it ; which is 2 
hint that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this lubject; „5 
tho? it ſeems to me to carry a great weight with it. | 
How can it enter into the thoughts of nan; that the nn 

ſoul, which-is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
ſhall fall away into nothing alinoſt a5-{60h as ifis ere 
ated?- Are ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe ? A 
brute arrives at a point of perſection that he can never — 
paſs :- In a few years he has all the ende nente h? [ 
is capable of; and were he to hv ben thouſand more? 80 
would be the ſame thing he is at preſent- Were nn 
human ſoul thus at # ſtand in her aecompliſhtnevies;} 
were her faculties to be full blown; and incapable of 
ur eee I could imagine it might fall 
9 . D 2 away 
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away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of an- 
is in a perpetual progreſs of improvements, and tra- 
velling on from perfection to perfection, after hav- 
ing juſt looked abroad into the works of its Creator, 
and made a few diſcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, 
wiſdom and power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting 
out, and in the beginning of her inquirie? 

Aman, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, Dems only 
Gant into the world to propagate his kind. He provides 


| himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and nn quits his 


poke to make room for him. 

. e 26 hh 7 

* "Hereden alterius „ velut unda ſupervenit undam. 

ol pork ft "Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 


P 4 


eau onda heir, as in a «rolling flood 
mean bu, wave. 1 70 Cause. 


* 14 
. 


He does not ben barn to enjoy 9 to 3 
it doum to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider 
in animals, which are formed ſor our uſe, and can 
finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, 
after having ſpun, her taſk, lays her eggs and dies. 
But.a man can never have taken in his full meaſure 
of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, 
eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the per- 
feRtion. of bis nature, before he is hurried. off the 
ſtage · Would an infinitely wiſe, Being make ſuch 


glorious creatures for nn Can He 


* | ia 01+ * 
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delight in the produdtion of ſuch abortive intelligen · 
ces, ſach ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? Would He 


give us talents that are not to be exerted? Capacities: 


that are never to be gratified ? How can we find. that, 
wiſdom which ſhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this world as 


only a nurſe for the next, and believing that the ſeverab 
generations of rational ereatures, which riſe up and 


diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to re- 
ceive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and af - 
terwards to be traſplanted into a more friendly climate, 
where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity 2 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progreſs s which the ſoul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
period in it · To look upon the ſoul: as going on 
from ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe is to 
ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity; that ſhe will be ill adding 


virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 


ries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which 3s natural to the mind of man, Nay, 
it muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſes 
his creatures tor ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to "_ eee 
ſemblance. 

| Methinks this Gingle confideration; of he progres 
of a finite ſpirit to perfeQion, will be ſufficient. to 
extinguiſh all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
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tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, which now ap- 
pears as a god to a human ſoul, khows very well that 
the period will come about in eternity, when the hu- 
man ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: 
Nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that degree of 
perfection, as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is 
true the higher nature ſtill advances, and by chat 
means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the 
ſcale of being; but he knows that, how high ſoever 
the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 
ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory, _ -- . 
With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 

look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſour- 
ces of perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall be, 
nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceĩve the glory that will be always in reſerve for him. 
The ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is like one of 
thoſe mathematical lines chat may draw nearer to an- 
other for all eternity without a poſſibility of touching 
it: And can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to 
conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to 
Him, who is not only the ſtandard of perfection but 
of happineſs! 
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Neſcio quomoda- inbæret in mentibus quaſi p ee 


quoddam augurium futurorum; idgue in naximis 


 ingeniis altiſimiſue animis & exiſtit maxims &. 
apparet facillim?. _,.. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. 


Thert f is, I know not how, in the midſt of men a certain 

 preſage, as it were, of a future exiſtence ; and this 

" takes the deepeſt root, and is moſt di jerverable in the 

. Create geniuss and m_ exalted uli. t 
nn 
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of generous and worthy actions, is the having 
© generous and worthy thoughts of ourſelves. Who- 
ever has a mean opinion of the dignity of his na- 
© ture; will act in no higher a rank than he has 
© allotted himſelf in his own-eſtimation: If he con- 


© fiders his being as circumſcribed by the uncertain 
© term of a ſew years, his deſigns will be contracted 


© his exiſtence. | He can he exalt his thoughts co 
any thing great and noble, who only believes that, 


& after a ſhort'turn on the ſtage of this world; he is 


* to {mk into oblivion, GERI 
0 for ever? a RIS ws 1 91 * ety ? 
wett e n (914.7 yaa . For 
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© For this reaſon I am of opinion, that ſo uſeful and 
© elevated a contemplation as that of the foul's Im- 


C mortality cannot be reſumed too often. There is 


not a more improving exerciſe to the human mind, 
© than to be frequently reviewing its own great pri- 
© vileges and endowments; nor à more effectual 
means to awaken in us an ambition raiſed above 
low objects and little purſuits, than to value our- 
© ſelves as heirs of eternity, xx. 
© Itis a very great ſatis faction to conſider the bel 
6 and wiſeſt of mankindin all nations and ages, aſſert- 
© ing, as with one voice, this their birth-right, and 
* tofind it ratified by an expreſs revelation. At the 
« ſame time if we turn our thoughts inward upon our- 
* ſelves, we may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe 
© concurring with the proofs of our own Immortality. 
© You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good pre- 
* ſumptive argument from the increaſing appetite 
the mind has to knowledge, and to the extending 
© its own faculties, which cannot be accompliſhed, 
© as the more reſtrained perfection of lower creatures 
c Man eee of a ſhort life, propre roo 


1 e- on our 


« progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages oi it: Me ars 
«* complaining, as you obſerve ina former? ipeculation, 
© of the ſnorines of life, and yet are perpetually turry» 
© ing over this parts of it, te arriue at certain lutila 
« ſerulements, or imaginary. foints of reſt, which art 
* diſperſed up and down in it. 80 40 ? 
F881 ® viz. Life, No. 93+ | F Now 
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« Now let gs conſider what happens to us/when 
ve arrive at theſe imaginary points of reft ; Do we 
© ſtop our motion, and fit down ſatisfied in the ſettle» · 
ment we have gained ? or are we not removing 
the boundary, and marking out new points of reſt, 
to which we preſs forward with the like eagerneſs, 
and which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them? 
Our caſe is like that of a traveller upon the Alp 
« who ſhould fancy that the top of the next hill muſt 
end his journey, becauſe it terminates his proſpeftz |, 
© but he no ſooner arrives at it, than he ſees new 

« ground and other hills beyond it, and continues to 
travel on as before. : 
© This is ſo plainly every man” ; conditionin life; 

© that there is no one who has obſerved any thing, 
but may obſerve, that as faſt as his time wears 
© away, his appetite to ſomething future remains. 
The uſe therefore I would make of it is this, thas 
* ſince nature (as ſome love to expreſs it): does no- 
thing in vain, or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Au- 
« thor of our being has planted no wandering paſſion 
in its no deſire which has not its object, futuri- 
* ty is the proper object of the paſſion ſo conſtantly 

« exerciſed. about it z and this reſtleſneſs in the pre- 
« ſent, this afligning ourſelves over to farther ſtages 
+ of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at ſome- 
* what ſtill to come, appears to me (whatever it may 
* to others) as a kind of inſtin or natural ſymp- 
« tom which the mind of man has of its own iu. 
r br Nell 50 
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I take it at the ſame time for granted, that the 
8. Bia of the foul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
by other arguments: And if ſo, this appetite, 
which otherwiſe would be very unaccountable and 
* abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and adds firength 
© tothe concluſion. But I am amazed when I con- 
© ſider there are creatures capable of thought, who, 
© in ſpite of every argument, can form to themſelyes 
© a ſullen ſatis faction in thinking otherwiſe. There 
is ſomething ſo pitifully'mean in the inverted am- 
© bition of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
and pleaſe himielf to think that his whole fabrick 
© ſhall one day crumble into duſt, and mix with the 
© maſs of inanimate beings, that it equally deſerves 
our admiration and pity, The myſtery of ſuch 
© mens unbelief is not hard to be penetrated; and in- 


« deed amounts to nothing more than'a fordid hope 
' © that they ſhall nor'be immortal, becauſe dc dare 


© not be ſo. 

« This brings me back to my firſtobſervation, and 
gives me occaſion to ſay further, that as worthy 
actions ſpring from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 
« thoughts are likewiſe the conſequence of worthy 


© aQions: But the wretch who has degraded him- 


© ſelf below the character of Jmmorzality, is very 
«© willing to reſign his pretenſions to it, and to ſubſti- 


© tutein its room a dark negative happineſs in the 


« extinftion of his being. 
© The admirable Shakeſpear has given us a ſtrong 
C x _ of. the anruf condition of = a per- 
— -- tn 
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« ſonin his laſt minutes in the ſecond part of King 
* Henry the ſixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who. 

© had been concerned in the murder of the good 
After ſome ſhort confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an 
imagination diſturbed with guilt, juſt as he way 
« expiring, King Henry . ** him full of com- 
* paſſion, ſays, FRY 


| Lord Cardinal ! if thaw think'ſ on Ms WA 


Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope !  / 
He dies, and makes no fign . us 


„The deſpair. which is hs As 
word or action on the part of the dying perſon, is 


* beyond what could be painted by the moſt forcibls 

« expreſſions whatever. 

+ 1 ſhall not purſue this thought farther, but only 
add, that as annihilation is not to be had with a 
« with, Git is the moſt abjeR thing in the workd-t9 
* wiſh it. What are honour, fame, wealth, or po- 
er, when compared with the generous expeRation 
« of a being without end, Mine 
* to that being? iP 
Tan, 7K | | 
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Pr erve conſiſtency thront bout the whole. 


F OT HING thatis not a real crime makes 2 
man appear ſo contemptible and little i in the 
eyes of the world as Inconftancy, ef] pecially when it 
regards religion or party. In either of theſe caſes, 
tho* a man perhaps does but his duty in changing his 
fide, he not only makes himſelf hated by thoſe he 
left, but is n Ry — by thoſe he 
r over to. | e's 
In theſe great ache of life, di tee 
conviction ought to be very ſtrong; and if poſſible ſo 
well timed, that worldly advantages may ſeem to have 
no ſhare in it, or mankind will be ill-natured enough 
to think he does not change ſides out of principle, 
but either out of levity of temper, or proſpects of in- 
tereſt, Converts and renegadoes of all kinds ſhould 
take particular care to let the world ſee they act up- 
on honourable motives : or Whatever approbations 


| they may receive from themſelves, and applauſes 


trom thoſe they converſe with, they may be very 


well aſſured that they are the ſcorn of all good men, 
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 Irreſolution on the ſchemes of 'Bfe 'which offer 


themſelves to our choice, and /aconfaricy in purſting 
them, are the greateſt and moſt univerſal © cauſes of 


pulls one way, intereſt another, inclination à third; 


and perhaps reaſon contrary to all, a man is likely to | 


paſs his time but ill who has ſo many different par- 


ties to pleaſe. When the mind hovers among ſuch 
a variety of allurements, one had better ſettle on 4 


way of life that is not the very beſt ue might have 
choſen, than grow old without determining our choice 
and go ont of the world as the greateſt part 'of man« 
kind do, before we have reſolved how to live in it: 
There is but one method of ſetting ourſelves at reſt 


in this particular, and that is by adhering Redfaltly 


to one great end as the chief and ultimate aim of all 
our purſaits. If are firmly reſolved to live up to 
the dictates of reaſon, without any regard to wealth, 


reputation, or the like conſiderations, any more than 


as they fall in with our principal deſign, we may go 
through life with Readineſs and pleaſiire ; but if we 
act by ſeveral broken views, and will not only be 
virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing that 
has a value ſet upon it by the world, we ſhall live and 
die in miſery and repentance. ' + {75 594159 22804 

One would take more than ordinary care to guard 
one's ſelf againſt this particular impetfechon, bel 
cauſe it is that which our nature very ſtrongly in⸗ 
clines us to; for if we examine ourſelves thoroughly, 
wee ſhall find that we are the mot changeable being: 


in . 


all our diſquiet and unhappineſs. When ambition 
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in the univerſe, In reſpe& of our underſtanding, we 
often embrace and reject the very fame opinions; 
whereas beings above and beneath us have no opini- 
N or at leaſt no wavering and uncertainties 
ſe they have. Our fuperiors ate guided by in. 
tuition, and our inferiors by inſtinQ. In reſpect of our 
wills, we fall into crimes and recover out of them, 
are amiable or odious in the eyes of cur great Judge, 
and paſs our whole life in offending and aſking par- 
don. On the contrary, the beings underneath us are 
not capable of finning; nor thoſe above us of repent. 
ing. The one is out of the poſſibility of duty; arid the 
other fixed in an eternal courſe of in, or an eternal 
eourle of viride. a 
There is ſcarce a ſtation of life, or age i i which 
doe? not produce changes and revolutions in the mind 
ef, man. Our ſchemes..of thought in infancy-ace la 
Inthoſe of youth; theſe too take a different turn in 
manhood, till old age often leads us back into our 
former infancy. A new title or an unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs throws us out of ourſelves, and in 4 manner 
deſtroys our indentity. A cloudy day, or a little ſun-· 
ſhine, have as great an influence on many conſtitu- 
tions, as the moſt real bleſſings or misfortunes. A 
dream varies our being, and changes our condition 
while it laſts; and every paſſion, not to mention 
health and ſickneſs, and the greater alterations in 
body and mind, makes us appear. almoſt differen: 
creatures. If a man is ſo diſtinguiſhed among other 
8 11 this n what can we think of ſuc 
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as make themſelves remarkable for it even among 
their own ſpecies ? It is à very triſling character to | 


de one of the moſt viriable beings of the moſt vari- 


able kind, eſpecially if we conſider that He who i is 
the great ſtandard of perfection has i in Him no ſhadow 


of change, but 15 fog youu . 7 1 7 ang "ir 


evere — 
As this mnrabilty of e and; eee 
with ourſelves is the greateſt weakneſs of human n 


ture, ſo it makes the perſon who is remarkable for it 


in a very particular manner more ridiculous than any 


other infirmity whatſoever, as it ſets him in a great- - 


er variety of fooliſh lights, and diſtinguiſhes him 
trom himſelf by an oppoſition of Party. coloured 
characters. The moſt humorous character i in Horace 
is founded upon this uneyennefs of temper ; and irre- 
gularity of conduct, | 


3 


——.—g ee FOOD 
Wie Tigatliu hoc: Cofar, qui cegere poſer, WIE 
Fi pereret per amzcitiam. patris, atque fam > en 
Duidguam proficeret : 85 collibuiffet, ab ovo 3 
Uſque ad mala citaret, Is Bacche, modo ſammã 
Voce, muddꝰ hc, reſonat que chordis quatuor ime. 
Nil æguale homini fuit illi : Sæpe velut qui ; 
Currebat fugiens hoſtem : Perſxpe velut gui 
Tunonis ſacra ferret : Habebat ſafe ducentos, 
| Spe decem ſer wos : Modi fit mihi menſa tripes, & 
Concha ſalis puri „& toga, que defendere Frigus, 
* crafſa ; par. f Decies centena dedifſes 
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Hui parco paucis contents, quingue diebus 
Nil erat in loculis : Netter vigilabat ad wa 
Mans: Diem totum ftertebat. "Nil Fuit wnguam 


de impar fbi 9j — Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. J. 


| Inſtead of . this paſſage in Horace, I 
aal entertain my Exglißſbß Reader with the deſcrip- 
tion of a parallel character, that is wonderfully well 
| Sabel by Mr. Dryden, and g raiſed La the {ame 
foundation, 


In the foft rank of et did endes 9 
A man ſo various, that be ſcem d to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. | 
Stiſf in opinions, always in the wrong 3 
Was en tung by farts, and nothing long ; ; 
But, in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymiſt, fidler, ftateſman, and buffoon : 
| The ben all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking - 
Befudes: ten thouſand freaks that dy d in thinking. 
Blet madman, who cou'd ev'ry hour ale, g 
With nerve! new to wiſh, or to wy 
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11110 nb nnnannnogc—ccs Spatio brevi 
6 e reſeces : dum loguimur, fugerit Hail 


un een credula poſters. 
| Hor, Od. Ls Feen 


+---- Be wiſe, cut off long cares 
Frem thy contrefted Tas. 


Dun * We ſpeak, ie envious time 


Doth make ſwift hafte awayz 


r 1115 
Nor truft another day. | 1+ Crapo... 


Ws all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
faith Seneca, and yet have much more than 
we know what to do with. Our ive, fays he, are 


ſpent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing no- 


thing to che purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we 
ought to do. We are always complaining our days 
are few, and acting as though there would be no end 
of them, That noble philoſopher has deſcribed our 


inconſiſtency with ourſelves in this particular, by | 


all thoſe various turns of expreſſion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 


I often conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent 
with itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the 


for Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs | 
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: Ale wee we are wiſhing every period of it 

at an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of buſineſs then to make up an oftate, 
then to arrive. at honours, then to retire, Thus al- 
though the-whole of Life is allowed by every one to 
be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and 
tedious; We are for lengthening our ſpan in genera], 
but would fain contraQt the parts of which it is 
compoſed. | The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied 
to have a!l the time annihilated that lies between the 
preſent moment and next quarter-day. The poli- 
tician would he contented to loſe three years in his 
Life, could he place things in the poſture which. he 
fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of 
time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of 
his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs away 
before the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time 
tuns, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our Jive: | 


That it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours 


of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wiſh away 
whole years ; and travel through time as through a 
country filled with many wild and empty waſtes, 
prhich we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive 
At thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary point: 
of reſt which are diſperſed up and down init, | 

I we divide the Lie of moſt men into twenty parts, 
we ſhall find that at leaſt niheteen of them are 


mere gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not however include 1 in 
$i calculation the Life of thoſe men who are in a 
1 perpetual 
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pe pes hurry of airs but of thoſe only who are 
notalways engaged in ſcents of action z and I hope 


I ſhall not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice totheſe 
perſons if Fpoint out to them certain methods for the 


filling ip their empty ſpaces of Life. The methods 


I ſhall propoſe to them are as follow. | . 

The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt ge- 
neral acceptation of che word. That particular 
ſcheme which comprehends che ſocial, virtues, may 
give employment tb the moſt induſtrious temper, and 
find a man in buſineſs more than the moſt active fas 
tion of Lift. To adviſe the ignorant, relieve tlie 


needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our 


way almoſt every day of our liver. A man has fre- 
quent opportunities of mitigating the ſierceaeſs of a 


party; of doing juſtice to the character of a deſerv- 


mg man; of ſoftening the envious, quieting the an- 
gry, and redifying the prejudiced : which are all of 
them employments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and 
bring great ſatisfaQtion to the perſon who can buſy 
hiniſelf in them with diſcretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 


ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we are al- 


together left to ' qurſelves, and deftitute of company 


and converſation : I mean that intzrcourſe and com- | 


munication which every reaſonable creature ought 


to maintain wich the great Author of his being. The 


man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of che divine 
preſence keeps up aperpetual chearfulneis of temper, 


Aud enjoys ny moment me . of thinking 
: J ED 65 F , us um 
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himſelf in company with his deareſt and beſt of 
friends. The time never lies heavy upon him: It is 
impoſſible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch hours when thoſe 
of other men are the moſt unactive: He no ſooner 
ſteps out of the world but his heart burns with devo- 
tion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of that preſence which every whereſurrounds 
bim; or, on the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſor- 
rows, its apprehenſions, to the great Supporter Sus 
exiltence. 

L have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a mans 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; 
but if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue 
is not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but 
that irs influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſt- 
ence which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole 
eternity 1s to take its colour from thoſe hours which 
we here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument 
redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this me- 
thod of paſling away our time. 

When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruin or diſadvantage? But becauſe the 
mind cannot be always in its fervours, nor ftrained 
up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to find out 
proper employments for it in its relaxations. '* 

The next method therefore that I would propoſe to 

; fill 
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fill up our time, ſhoald be uſeful and innocent diver- 
ſions. I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable. 
creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diver-' 
ſions as are merely innocent, and have nothing to re- 
commend them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whe- 
ther any kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay for 
itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very 
wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away 
a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing a 
pack of cards, with no other converſation but what 
is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas 
but thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together in 
different figures. Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this ſpecies complaining that Lie is ſhort? _ 

The Stage might be made a perpetual ſource of 
the moſt noble and uſeful entertainments, weren un- 
der proper regulations. 

But the mind never „ as 
in the converſation of a well · choſen friend. There. 
is indeed no blefling of Life that is any way compar- 
able to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous 
friend. It eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the underſtanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good reſolution, 
ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds employment 
for moſt of the vacant hours of Liſe. 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon 
one would endeavour after a more general converſa- 
tion with ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
- thoſe with whom they converſe, which are qualifica- 


* 
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There are many other uſeful amuſements of Life, 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occaſions have recourſe to ſomething ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mind to ine, mann 
ard paſſion that chances to riſe in it. " 

A man that has a taſte in muſie, painting, or ar- 
chiteQure, is like one that has another ſenſe when 
compared with ſuch as have no reliſh” of thoſe arts. 
The floriſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſband. 
man, when they are only as acompliſhments to the 
man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country Life, 
ph Ros uſeful to thoſe who are — 
them. it 

Nr ef all the diverſions of Life) Saved none ſo 
proper to fill up its empty ſpaces as the reading of 


uſeful and entertaining authors. But this I ſhall on- 


ly touch upon, becauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes 


with the third method, which I ſhall propeſe in an- 


other paper, for the employment of our dead un- 
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Eu 


The prefent Ani of life we ie drubly taſte, 
D looking back with fleefure on the paſt. 


\HE lat method which I propoſed in my Safur« | 
I day's paper, for filling up thoſe empty ſpaces 
of Life which are ſo tedious and burdenſome to idle 
people, is the employing ourſelyes in the purſuit oc 
knowledge. I remember Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking of a 
certain mineral, tells us, that a man may conſume his. 
whole Life in the ſtudy of it, without arriving at the 
knowledge of all its qualities. The truth of it is, there 
is not a ſingle ſcience, or any branch of it, that might 
not furniſh a man with u ** 
were much longer than it is. 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects of 
the uſefulneſs of knowledge, nor of the pleaſure and 
perſeQion it gives the mind, nor on-the methods of 
attaining it, nor recommend any particular branch 
of it, all which have been the topics of many other 
writers 3 but ſhall indulge myſelf in a ſpeculation that 
is more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be 
. OR &T have 
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I have before ſhewn how the unemployed parts of 
Life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endea- 
vour to ſhew how thoſe parts of Life which are exer- 
ciſed in ſtudy, reading, and the purſuits of knowledge, 
are long but not tedious, and by that means diſcover 
4 method of lengthening our lives, and at the ſame 
time of tn al the uw of them to our advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Locke obſerves, © That we get the idea of 
« time, or duration, by reflecting on che train of 

e ideas which ſucceed one another in our minds: 
1 That for this reaſon when we ſleep ſoundly with- 


e cout dreaming, we have no preception of time, or 


« the length of it, whilſt we ſleep; and that the mo- 
« ment wherein we leave off to think; till the mo- 
«« ment we begin to think again, ſeems to have no 


_ «© diſtance. To which the author adds, * And ſo l 


« doubt not but it would betoawakingnfan,if it were 
“ poſſible for him to keep only one idea in his mind, 
ce without variation; and the ſucceſſion: of others; 
and we fee, that one who fixes his thoughts very 
40 intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little no- 
« tice of the ſucceſhon of ideas that paſs in his mind 
« whilſt he is taken up with the earneſt contempla- 
te tion, lets flip out of his account a good part of that 
« duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is.” 
, We might carry this thought further, and conſider 
a man as, on one ſide, ſhortening his time by think- 
ing on nothing, or but a few things; ſo, on the other, 
as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts on-many 
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{abjefts, or by entertaining a quick and conſtant ſue 
ceſſion of ideas. Accordingly Monſieur Mallebraache, 
in his Inquiry after Truth, (which was publiſhed ſev- 
e years before Me. Locke's Eſſay on Human Under- 
| ſtanding) tells us, that it is poſſible ſome creatures 
may think half an hour as long as we do a thouſand 
years; or look upon that ſpace of duration which we 
call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, or a 
whole age. 5 

This notion of Monficur Mallbranchs is capable 
of ſome little explanation from what I have quoted 
out of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time is pro- 
duced by our reflecting on the ſucceſſion of ideas in 
our mind, and this ſucceſhon may be inſinitely 1 accel- 
erated or retarded, it will follow, that different beings 
may have different notions of the ſame parts of du- 
ration, according as their ideas, which we ſuppoſe are 
equally -diſtin& in each of them, ——_— 
in a greater or leſs degree of rapidity.  _ . 

There is a famous paſſage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mabomer had been poſſeſſed of the notion 
we are now ſpeaking of. It is there ſaid, that the an- 
gel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one morning 
to give him a ſight of all things in the ſeven heavens, 
in paradiſe, and in hell, which the prophet took a 
diſtin view of; and after having held ninety thou- 
land conferences with God, was brought back again 
to his bed. All this, ſays the Alcoran, was tranſacted 
in ſo {mall a ſpace ot time, that Mabomet at his return 
Hand his dean arm, U 
e Vor I. b | F pitcher, 
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pitcher, (which was thrown down at the very inſtant 
that the angel nnn 3 
water was all ſpilt. 

There iz a very pretty Rory in the Turi ii tles 
which relates to this paſſage of that famous impoſtor, 
and bears ſome affinity to the ſubject we are now up- 
on. A ſultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, uſed to 
laugh at this circumſtance in Mabomet / Life, as what 
was altogether impoſſible and abſurd: But converſ- 
ing one day with a great doctor in the law, who had 
the gift of working miracles, the doctor told him he 
would. quickly convince. him ot the truth of this pa- 
ſage in the hiſtory of Mahomee, if he would conſent 
ta do what he ſhould defire of him. Upon this the 
ſultan was directed to place himſelf by an huge tub 
af water, which he did accordingly; and as he ſtood 
by the tub amidſt a circle of his great men, the holy 
man bid him plunge his head into the water, and 
draw it up again: The king accordingly thruſt his 
head into the water, and at the ſame time found him- 
ſolf at the foot of a mountain on a ſea-ſhore. The 
king immediately began to rage againſt his doctor 
for this piece of treachery and witcheraft; but at 
length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, he ſet 
bimfelf to think on proper methods for getting a 
Lvelihood in this ſtrange country: Accordingly he 
applied himſelf to ſome people whom he ſaw at work 
u a neighbouring wood: theſe people conducted him 
to a town that ſtood at a little diftance from the wood, 
you ater Leda” ba he n woman 
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woman ſo long till he had by her ſeven, ſons and 
ſeven daughters: He was afterwards reduced to great 
want, and forced. to think of plying in the fireets 
as a porter for: his livelihood. One day as he was 
walking alone by the ſea · ſide, being ſeized with 
many melancholy reflections upon his former and his 
preſent ſtate of life, which had raiſed a fit of devo- 
tion in him, he threw off his clothes with a deſigu to 
waſh himfelf, derer e s bn: 10 

me: ans; before he faid his prayer. 

After his firſt plunge into the ſea, be no 8 
raiſed his head above the water but he found himſelf 
ſtanding by the ſide of the tub, with the great men 
of his court about him, and the holy man at his fide. 
He immediately upbraided his teacher for having ſent 
him on ſuch à courſe of adventures, and betrayed 
him into ſo long a ſtate of miſery and fcrvitude{; bu 
Nate he talked of was only a dream and deluſion 
that he had not ſtirred from the place where he then 
ſtood ; ee eee 
vater, and immediately taken it our again,” | 

The Mallometam doctor 
ſtructing the ſultan, that nothing was impoſſihle with 
God; and that He with whom a thou/and years art 
but as one day, can, if He pleaſes, make a ſingle day, 
mhm 
as a thouſand years. ; 
nl _ leave my reader to compare theſe eaſtern 

8 F 2 fables 
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whom I have quoted in this paper; and ſhall only, 
by way of application, deſire him to conſider how we 
may extend Life beyond its natural dimenſions, by 
applying ourſelves IT Oe e 
ledge. | 
len d with rien are lengthened by his 
| ideas, as thoſe of a fool are by his paſſions: The 
time of the one is long, becauſe he does not know 
what to do with it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe 
he diſtinguiſhes every moment of it with uſeful or 
amuſing thoughts; or in other words, becauſe the 
one is Nur wiſhing eee other * 
enjoying it. 5 
- How different is the esp £6, Me man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wiſdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly ? 
The latter is like the owner of a baren ' country, 
that fills his eye with the proſpect of naked hills and 
Plains, which produce nothing profitable nor orna- 
mental; the other beholds a beautiful and ſpacious 
landſkip divided intodelightful gardens, green mea- 
 dows; fruitful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye on 
a ſingle ſpot of his poſſeſſions, - that is not covered 
with ſome beautiful plant or flower. [. 
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——ů— —Omnem, que nunc ebdufa tuenti MG 
8 Mortales habetat viſus tibi, & humida circiun Is: 3 
Caligat, nubem eripiam----- Virg. Kn. e 


Ji cloud, which, intercepting obe clear M, 
Hangs v er ene une, ”"Y mol fe, 
2 — i | 


7 HEN I was at Grand Cairo, L picked up fer. 

| eral oriental manuſcripts; which I have ſtill 

Ps Among others I met with one entitled, The 

Viſions of Mirza, which I have read over with great 

pleaſure, I intend to give.it to the public when I have 

no other entertainment for them; and ſhall begin 

eee ene | 

word as follows. 14 
O- ness. which sas | 

to the cuſtom of my forefathers I always keep 

* holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 

my morning devotions, I aſcended the high hills 

* of Bagdat, in order to pals the reſt of the day in 

meditation and prayer. As I was here airing my - 

a ſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pto · | 
found contemplation on the vanity of human Life; 

and paſſing from one thought to anather,. ſurely, 

habit * but a ſhadow, and Life a dream. 

a 0 Whilſt 
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* the ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, 
* When I difcovered one in the habit of'a ſhepherd, 
< .with.a little muſical inſtrument. in his hand. As 1 
looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and be- 
gan to play upon it. The ſound of it was exceeding 
«© ſweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that 
« were inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether dif. 
« ferent from any thing I had ever heard; They put 
ms in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played 
© to the departed ſouls of good men upon their fir 
* arrival in paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of 
E the laſt agonies, and qualify them for the pleaſures 
of that happy place. 2 A in 
© ſecret rapture. 

© Thad be en ent han dds ee | 
* was the haunt of a gemus; and that ſeveral had 
been entertained with malic who bad paſſed by it, 
but never heard that the muſician had before made 
« himſelf viſible. When he had raifed my thoughts 


+ by thoſe tranſporting airs wich he played; yo taſte 


the pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked upon 


© him like one aſtoniſhed; he beckoned do me, and 
by the waving of his hand dire ctect me to ap 
« the place where he far: 'Fdrew ner withithat rev. 
* erence which © is due to a 'fuperior nature; z and as 
my heart was intirely ſubdued by the captivating | 
« ſtrains Thad heard, 1 felt down at his feet and wept. 
The genius fmifed upon me witk a look ef com- 
3 affability that familiarizect him to my 

« imagination, 


' 
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„imagination, and at once diſpelled all the fears 
„and apprehenſions with which I approached him. 
He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by 
the hand, Mirzah, neee! 
ſoliloquies ; folloẽ-· me. 

Ne then led me to the higheſt io 
and placing me on the top of it, caſt thy eyes eaſt - 
ward, faid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee,” 
© faid I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling thro? it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, aid he, 
is the vale ot miſery, and the tide of water that 
thou ſeeſt is part of the great tide of eternity. 
What is the reaſon, faid I, that che tide I ſes riſes 
out of a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf 
in a thick miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is that portion of eternity which is called time, 
© meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the be- 

ginning of the world to its conſummation. Examine 
now, ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with darkneſs 
* at both ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in 
* it. I ſee a bridge, fad I, ſtanding in the midſt of 
© the tide, The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human 
* Life, conſider it attentively. Upon a more leiſurely 
0 furvey of it, I found that it eonftlted of threeſtore 
© and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, 
0 which added to thoſe that were entire, made up the 
number about an hundred. As I was counting the 
* arches, the genius told me that this bridge con- 
* liſted at firſt of a thouſand arches ;, but that a great 
* flood fvept' away the reſt, and left the bridge in 
© the: 
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* the ruinous condition I now behold it: But tell me 
further, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſe 
*: multitudes of people paſſing over it, faid I, and a 
black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers 
dropping thro? the bridge, into the great tide that 
* flowed underneath it; and upon farther examina- 
tion, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors 
that lay concealed in the bridge, which the paſſen- 
gers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell thro' them 
© into the tide and immediately diſappeared. Theſe 
hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick at the entrance 
of the bridge, fo that throngs of people no ſooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, 
' © but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the 
end of the arches that were intire.  _ 
© There were indeed ſome perſons, but their num- 
© ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hob- 
bling march on the broken arches, but fell througl 
tone after another, being quite teod e with 
ſo long a walk. 
I paſſed ſome time in the b Fo of this 
* wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of ob- 
e jeQs which it preſented. My heart was filled with 
ma deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping un- 
expectedly in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and 
* catching at every thing that ſtood by them to fave 
« themſelves. Some were looking up tawaads the 
© heavens in a thoughtſul poſture, and in — 
4 


! 
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« of a ſpeculation. fumbled. and fell out of ſight. 


M Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles 


that glittered in their eyes and danced before them 
but often when they thought themſelves within the 


reach of them their footing failed and down theß 


« ſank, In this confuſion of objects, 1 obſerved fome 
with ſcimeters in their hands, and others with 


* 


« urinals, who ran to ard fro upon the bridge, 


thruſting ſeyeral perſons on trap- doors which. did 


not ſeem to lie in their way, and which they might 
* have SOM OPER thus gare nyos 
them. bs. n tout 
c The genias feeing e myſelf with this 
* melancholy, proſpeR, told me 1 had dwelt long 
enough upon it: Take thine eyes off the bridge, 


ſays he, and tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou 
« doſt not comprehend: Upon looking up, What 
© mean; faid I, thoſe great flights of birds that are 


« perpetually hovering about the bridge, and ſettling 
upon it from time to time? 1 ſee vultures, har pies, 
* ravens, eormotants, and among many other fea- 
* thered creatures ſeveral little. winged boys, that 


« perch in great numbers upon the middle arches. 


* Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuper- 
« ſlition, deſpair, love, with the like, cares and 

* paſſions that infeſt human Lift. Sh «ty 
x} There fetched a deep figh, Alas, Bid Iman was 


made in vain ] Hou is he given.away iq miſery and 
mortality! tortured. in Life, and ſwallowed up in 


death! ö 


Vor II. 
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towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſ- 
© peR. Look no more, faid he, on man in the firſt 
© ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſerting out for eternity; 
© but caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which 
© the tide bears the ſeveral generations of mortals 
© that fall into it, I directed my fight as I was or- 
| © dered,and (whether or no the good genius ftrength- 
© ened it with any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated 
part of the miſt that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I ſaw the valley opening at the 
© farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe 
© ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
© through the midft of it, and dividing'it into two 
© parts. The clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, 
© infomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it : But 
© the other appeared to me a vaſt ocean planted with 
- © {nnumerable iſlands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand little 
© ſhining ſeas that ran among them. I could ſee per- 
© ſohs dreſſed in glorious habits with garlands upon 
© their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying down 
© by the fides of fountains, or reſting on beds of 
flowers; and could hear a confuſed harmony of 
« ſinging birds, falling waters, human voices, and 
_ © muſical inſtruments, Oladneſs grew in me upon 
the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed 
© for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly-away 
© to thoſe happy ſeats; but the genius told me there 
was no paſſage to them, except through the gates 
L el death that I faw 8 every moment . 


| 
% 
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che bridge. The iſlands, ſaid he; that lie-ſo'freſti 
face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou 
« canit ſee, are more in number than the ſands on 
the ſea-ſhore ; there are myriads of iſlands behind 
« thoſe which thou here diſcovetelt, reaching further 
than thine eye, or even thine imagination can ex- 
tend itſelf. Theſe are the manſions of good men 
after death, who according to the degree and kinds 
© of virtue in which they excelled, are diſtributed 
* among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with 
« pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable 
to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are 
« ſettled in them; every iſland is a paradiſe accom- 
« modated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirxab, habitations worth contending for ? Does 
« Life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportuni- 
ties of earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be fear · 
© ed, that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? 
© Think not man was made in vain, who has fuch 
* ſible pleaſure on thoſe happy iſlands. At length, 
«© ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beleech thee, the ſecrets 
© that lie hid under thoſe dark clouds which cover 
© the ocean on the other fide of the rock of adamant, 
The genius making me no anſwer, I turned about 
to addreſs myſelf him a ſecond time, but I found 
* that he had leſt me: I then turned again to the 
*. viſion which I had been ſo long contemplating:; 
* but inſtead: of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, 
mo G2 * and 
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© and the happy illands, I ſaw nothing but the long 
© hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and 


© © camels grazing-upon the fide of it. 


Fu end of the firſt wifien of lia. C 
. N RISES RS .S. A, 
No. 191. Tueſday, October 9. 

eee 
by e, deer. Hlom. II. 2. v. 6. 
| : -=--eDelucing oiken of the night. | Pors. 


O ME ludicrous ſchoolmen' haveput the caſe, 
that if an aſs were placed between' two bundles 
of hay, which affected his ſenſes equally on each ſide, 


and tempted him in the very ſame degree, whether 
it would be poſſible for him to eat of either. They 


generally determine.this queſtion to the diſadvantage 
of the aſs, who they ſay would ſtarve in the midſt 


of plenty, as not having a ſingle grain of free-will to 


determine him more to the one than to the other. 


The bundle of hay on either ſide firiking the fight 


and ſmell in the ſame proportion, would keep him 
in a perpetual ſuſpence, like the two magnets which, 
travellers have told us, are placed one of them in the 
roof, and the other in the floor of Mabomet 's burying 
place at Mecca, and by that means, ſay they, pull the 
impoſtor's iron coffin-with ſuch an equal attraction, 
that it hangs in the air between boch of them. As 
for ny aſs's behaviour in ſuch nice circumſtan- 
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ces, whether he would ſtarve ſooner than 'violate his 
neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I ſhall not pre- 
ume to determine; but only take notice of the co 
duct of our own ſpecies in the ſame perplexity. When 
2 man has a mind to venture his money in a Lottery 
every figure of it appears equally alluring, and as 
likely to ſucceed as any of its fellows. ' They all of 
them have the ſame pretenſions to good-luck, ſtand 
upon the ſame foot of competition, and no manner of 
reaſon can be given why a man ſhould prefer one to 
the other before the Lottery is drawn. In this 'caft 
therefore caprice very often acts in the place of rea- 
ſon, and forms to itſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary 
motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. 
I know a well-meaning man that is very well pleaſ⸗ 
ed to riſk his good · ſortune upon che number 17115 
becauſe it is the year of our Lord. I am acquainted 
with a tacker, that would give a good deal for the 
number 134. On the 'contraty I have been told of 
certain zealous diſſenter, who being a great enemy 
to popery, and believing that bad men are the moſt . 
fortunate in this world, will lay two to one on thenum- 
ber 666 againſt any other number, becauſe, ſays he, it 
is the number of the beaſt, Several would prefer the 
number 12000 before any other, as it is the num- 
ber of the pounds in the great prize. In ſhort, ſome 
are pleaſed to find their own age in their number; 
ſome that they have got a number which makes a 
pretty appearance in the cyphers; and others, be- 
caue u i the fame number thar ſucceeded.in-the lat 
; | Lottery, 
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Lor tery. Each of theſe, upon no other grounds, thinks 
he ſtands faireſt for the great lot, and that he h 
poſſeſſed of what may not he improperly called the 
golden number. 

Theſe principles of election are the paſtimes and 
extravagances of human reaſon, which is of ſo buſy 
& nature, that it will be exerting itſelf in the mean- 
eſt trifles, and working even when it wants mateli- 
als. The wiſeſt of men are fometimes ated by ſuch 
unaccountable motives, as the life of the fool and 
the ſuperſtitious is guided by nothing elſe, 

I am ſurpriſed that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
us the French call them, the Piſeurs de bonne Avanture, 
who publiſh their bills in every quarter of the town, 
have not turned our Lotteries to their advantage: Did 

any of them ſet up for a caſter of figures, what might 
he not get by his pretended diſcoveries and predic- 
tions ? 

I I remember among the ebventfemantein the Po. 
Boy of September the 27th, I was ee to ſee the 
following onee 

bir is 10 give notice, That ten foillings over ard 
abode the market -price, will be given for the ticket in 


1500000l. Lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Clif, at the 
Bible and Three Crowns i in C beapfide. 


This nee has given great matter of ſpe- 
 gulation to coffee houſe theoriſts. Mr. Clif” prin- 
ciples and converſation have been canvaſſed upon this 
© occaſion, and various conjectures made why he ſhould 
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hg Tex. bin kene wan Ne dne I have examined 


all the powers in thoſe numbers, broken them into 


fractions, extracted the ſquare and cube root, divid- 


ed and multiplied them all ways, but could not ar- 
rive at the ſecret till about three days: ago, when T 


received the following letter from an unknown hand, 


by which I find that Mr, Nathaniel CI is only the 


agent, and not the prindipal in this advertiſement. 
Mr. SpBCTATORs |. 
Am the bbs char lately Ad I' would 
give ten ſhillings more than the current price 


0 1 132 in the Lottery now drawing; 


« which is a ſecret I have communicated to Jome | 


« friends, who rally me inceſſantly upon that account. 
« You muſt know I have but one ticket, for which 


© reaſon, and a certain dream I have lately had more 


f than once, I was reſolved it ſhould be the number 
I moſt approved. I am fo poſitive I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almoſt lay all Tam 


worth of it, My viſions are ſo frequent and ſtrong. 


upon this occaſion, that I have not only poſſeſſed 
© the lot, but diſpoſed of the money which in all 


probability it will ſell for. This morning, in par- 


© ticular, I ſet up an equipage which I look upon to 
be the gayeſt in the town; the liveries are very rich, 
but not gaudy. I ſhall be very glad to ſee a ſpe- 
* culation or two upon Lottery ſubjects, in which 


© 16020000 nr . 


particular een 


8 7 5. 


/ 
Pau 
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P. S. © Dear Se, if I get the 12000 Pounds, 
e TH make thee a handſome preſent, | 


After having wiſhed my correſpondent good lock, 
and thanked him for his intended kindneſs, I ſhal 
for this time diſmiſs the ſubject of the Lottery, and 
only obſerve that the greateſt part of mankind are in 
ſome degree guilty of my friend Gg/ing*s extrava- 
gance. We are apt to rely ppon future proſpects, 
and became really expenſive while we are quly rich 
in poſſibility, We live up to our expectations, not 

to our poſſeſſions, and make a figure proportionable 
to what we ma) be, not what we are. We out- run 
our preſent income, as not douhting to diſburſe our- 
ſelves out of the profits ot ſome future place, project, 
or reverſion that we have in view. It is through 
this temper of mind, which is ſo common among us, 
that we ſee tradeſmen break, who have met with no 

misfortunein their buſineſs; and men of eſtates reduc- 
eld to poverty, who have never ſuffered from luſſes 
or repairs, tenants, taxes, or lau- ſuits. In ſhort, it 
is this fooliſh ſanguine temper, this depending upon 
contingent futurities, that occaſions. romantic gene- 
roſity, chimerical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſtentation, and 
generally ends in beggary and ruin. The man who 
will live above his preſent circumſtances, is in great 
danger of living in a little time much beneath chem, 
or, as the Italian proverb runs, The, man who lives 
eee eee * 
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: hoald be an indiſpenabe rl ite 


e eee the compaſs 
of what we actually poſſeſs: © It will be time enougn 


to enjoy an eſtate when it comes into our hands 3 
but if we anticipate our good fortune, we ſhall loſe 
the pleaſures of it when ĩt arrives, and may poſſibly 
never poſſeſs nnn upon. 


1 


s e. e A u 
No. oy. Saturday, October 11. 
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Prefer from Fane = numbers on our Kl. 
HERE is ſomething very ſublime, tho? a 


_ fanciful, in Plato's deſcription of the Supreme 


Being, that truth is bis body, and ligbt his ſhadow. 
According” to this definition, there is nothing ſo con · 


traditory to his nature, as error and fulſboad. The 


platoniſts had ſo juſt a notion of the Almighty's aver 


fon to every thing chat is falſe and erroneous, that 


they looked upon truth as no leſs neceſſary tha vir 
te, to qualify # human ſoul for the enjoyinient of a 
ſeparate ſtate. For this reaſon-as they 


ed moral duties to qualify and ſeaſon che ſor a 


n.. . 


* 
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and ſciences to reQify the underſtanding. Thus 
Plato has called. mathematical demonſtrations. the ca- 
thartics or purgatives of the ſoul, as being the moſt 
proper means to cleanſe it from error, and to give 
it a reliſh of truth ; which is the natural food and 
nouriſhment of the underſtanding, as virtue is the 
perfeQtion and happineſs of the will. 
"There are many authors who have ſhewn wherein 
the malignity of a Lye conſiſts, and ſet forth, in pro- 
per colours, the heinouſneſs of the offence. I ſhall 
here conſider one particular kind ofthis crime, which 
has not been ſo much ſpoken, to; I mean that abo- 
minable practice of Party-Lying. This vice is ſo 
predominant | among us at preſent, that a man is 


thought of no principles, who does not propagate a 
certain ſyſtem. of Lies. The coffee-houſes are ſup- 
ported by them, the preſs is choked with them, emi. 
nent authors live upon them. Our bottle-conver- 
ſation 1s ſo infected with them, that a Party-Lye is 
grown as faſhionable an entertainment, as a lively 
catch or a merry ſtory ; The truth of it is, half the 
great talkers in the nation would be ſtruck dumb, 
were this fountain of diſcourſe, dried up. There is 
however one advantage reſulting from this deteſtable 
practice ; the very appearances of truth are ſo little 
regarded, that Lies are at preſent diſcharged in the 
air, and begin to hurt no body. When we hear a 
party-ftory from a ſtranger, we conſider whether he 
is a whig or a tory, that relates it; and immediately 
conclude they are words of courſe, in which the ho- 
E114 neſt 
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neſt gentleman deſigns to recommend his zeal, with- 
out any concern for his veracity. - A man is looked 
upon as bereft of common ſenſe, that gives credit 
to the relations of party - writers; nay his own friends 


ſhake their heads at him, and confider him in no 


other light than as an officious tool, or a well-meaning 
idiot. When it was formerly the faſhion to huſband 
2 Lye, and tramp it up in ſome extraordinary emer- 

pency, it generally did execution, and was not a little 
ſerviceable to the faction that made uſe of it; but at 
preſent every men is upon his guard, ENS 
been too often repeated to take effect. 


[ have frequently wondered to ſee men of probity, 


who would ſcorn to utter a fal/ood for their own 
particular advantage, give ſo readily into a Lye when 
it becomes the voice of their faction, notwithſtanding 
they are thoroughly ſenſible of it as ſuch, How is it 
poſſible for thoſe who are men of honourin their per- 
ſons, thus to become notorious liars in their party? 
If we look into the bottom of this matter, we may 


find, I think, three reaſons for it, and at the ſame 


ne OO ORNATE eg tr 
tify ſo criminal a practice. 

In the firſt place, men are apt to'think 9 
guilt of a Lye, and conſequently the puniſhment, may 
be very much diminiſhed, if not wholly worn out, by 
the multitudes of thoſe. who partake in it. Tho® the 
weight of a fa/food would be too heavy for one to 
bear, it grows light in their imaginations, hen ĩt is 


ſhared among many. But in this caſe a man very 
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much deceives himſelf; guilt, when it ſpreads thro' 
numbers; is not ſo properly divided as multiplied: 
Every one is criminal in proportion to the offence 
which he commits, not to the number of thoſe who 
are his companions in it. Both the crime and the 
penalty lie as heavy upon every individual of an off- 
ending multitude, as they would upon any fingle 
perſon had none ſhared with him in the offence. In a 
word the diviſion of guilt is like to that of matter; 
tho' it may be ſeparated into infinite portions, every 
portion ſhall have the whole eſſence of matter in it, 
and conſiſt of as my wo as os before 
it was divided. 941 
But in the hed aka tho? uk; Join 
in a Lye, cannot exempt chemſelves from the: guilt, 
they may from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of a Lye 
is in a manner loſt and annilulated, whendiffuſed among 
{everal thouſands; as a drop of the blackeſt tincture 
wears away and vaniſhes, when mixed and confuſed 
in a conſiderable body of water; the blot is Kill in it, 
but is not able to diſcover itſelf. This is certainly a 
very great motive to ſeveral party- offenders, who 
avoid crimes, not as they are prejudicial to their vir - 
tue, but to their reputation. It is enough to ſhew the 
weakneſs of this reaſon, which palliates guilt with- 
out removing it, that every man who is influenced by 
it declares himſelf in effect an infamous hy pocrite, 
prefers the appearance of virtue to its reality, and 
is determined in his conduct neither by the dictates 
of his own conſcience, the ſuggeſtions of true honour. - 
nor the principles of religion. The 
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The third and laff great motive for mens joining 
in a popular fal/boog, or, as I have hitherto called it, 
2 party-lye, notwithſtanding they are convinced of 
it as ſuch, is the doing good to a cauſe which every 
party may be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt me- 
ritorious. The unſoundneſs of this principle has been- - 
fo often expoſed, and is ſo univerſally acknowledged 
that a man muſt be an utter ſtranger to the principles 
either of natural religion or Chriſtianity, who ſuffers 
himſelf to be guided by it. If a man might promote 
the ſuppoſed good of his country by the blackeſt ca- 
patriots than any other of the Chriſtian world. When 
Pompey was defired not to ſet ſail in a tempeſt that 
would hazard his life, It is neceſ/ary for me, ſays he, 
to fail, but ir is not neceſſary for me to live: Every | 
man ſhould ſay to himſelf, with the ſame ſpirit; it ts 
my duty to ſpeak truth, tho” it ts not my duty to be 
in an office. One of the. fathers hath carried this 
point ſo high, as to declare, He would not tell a tye; 
tho* he were fuve to gain heaven by it. However ex- 
travagant ſuch a proteſtation may appear, every one 
will own, that a man may ſay very reaſonably, He 
abo nor tell a Tye, if be were Jure to gain hell b it; or 


if you have à mind to ſoften the expreſſion; that he 


would not tell a Lye to gain any temporal reward by 
it, when he Niculd run che hazard of nya 
er 0 
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© For awe are his offiprings. Aa. xv. 28. 


bes rie rares. 
25 | 


II has been uſual A lp rink: on 
great occaſions in hfe, of their race and quality 
. land born; that by 
« confidering what is worthy of them, they may be 
withdrawn from mean purſuits, and encouraged to 
« laudable-undertakings. This is turning nobility in- 
to a principle of virtue, and making it productive 
© of merit, as it is phage itahonyH) : heg 
© reward of it. 
© Itis for the like reaſon, pd dave 
in ſome of your ſpeculations aſſerted to your read- 
ers the dignity of human nature. But you cannot 
be inſenſible that this is a controverted dodrine ; 
there are authors who conſider uma nature in a 
very different view, and books of maxims have been 
© written to ſhew the falſty of all buman virtues. 
© The reflections which are made on. chis ſubject 
« uſually take ſome tincture from the tempers and 
characters of thoſe that make them. Politicians ca 
© reſolve the molt ſhining actions among men into 
6 ee ee 
| | _ © content, 
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« content, repulſes, or ill uſage, are apt to miſtake 
* their ſpleen for philoſophy ; men of profligate lives, 
and ſuch as find themſelves incapable of riſing to 
any diſtintion among their fellow-creatures, are 
for pulling down all appearances of merit, which 
« ſeem to upbraid them: and ſatiriſts deſcribe no- 
thing but deformity. From all theſe hands we have 
« ſuch draughts of Mankind as are repreſented in 
thoſe burleſque pictures, which the Jtalians call 
p Caricaturas ; where the art conſiſts in preſerving, | 

* amidſt diſtorted proportions and aggravated; ſea - 
' tures, ſome diſtinguiſhing likeneſſes of the perſon, 
© but in ſuch a manner as to transform the moſt 
« agreeable beauty into the moſt odious monſter. 

It is very diſingenuous to level the beſt of Man- 
« lind with the worſt, and for the faults of particulars. 
to degrade the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend 
not only to remove a Man's good opinion of others; 
* but to deſtroy that reverence for himſelf, which 
is a great guard of innocence, and a ipring of 
vun. 


© It is true isdse Mat Wale ure farprifag r- 
* tures of beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, in the human make; ſuch a diſparir 
* ty is found among numbers of the ſame kind, and 
© every individual; in ſome inſtances, or at ſome 
times, is ſo unequal to himſelf, that Man ſeems to 
* be the moſt wavering and inconſiſtent being in the 
© whole creation. So chat the queſtion in morality, 
TEC . * ig 


eight appear like ſome difficult queſtion | in natural 
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© philoſophy, in which the arguments on both fides 
ſeem to be of equal ſtrength. But as I began with 
conſidering this point as it relates to action, I ſhall 


here borrow an admirable reflection from Monſieur 


© Paſchal, which I thinł ſets it in its proper light. 
* © [tis of dangerous conſequence, ſays he, to repreſent 
* zo Manhow near he is to the level of beaſts; without 


' © ſoewing him at the ſame time his greatneſs... It i; 
© likewiſe dangerous to let him fee bis greatneſs; with- 


* out his meanneſs. Ii is more dangerous yet to leave bim 
ignorant of either; but very beneficial that he ſhould 


| ©. be made ſenfible of botb. Whatever imperſections 


© we may have in our nature, it is the buſineſs of 
religion and virtue to rectiſy them, as far as is 


conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate. In the mean time, 


© it is no ſmall encouragement to generous minds to 
* conſider that we ſhall put them all off with our 
mortality. That ſublime manner of ſalutation 


with which the Jeuus approached. their aac 


ks RR c, O King, five.for ever { | v - *l | 


& meer de bed av" the loweſt and moſt deſpiſed 
mortal among us; under all the infirniities and diſ- 
© trefſes with which we ſee him ſurrounded. And 
« whoever believes the immortality of the ſoul, wil 
© not need a better argument for the - dignity of his 
© nature, nor a menge Es 9 ow 
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« jet L have already touched upon ina for mer“ letter, 
and cannot without pleaſure call to mind the 
* thoughts of Cicero to this purpoſe, in the cloſe of 
his book concerning Old Age. Every one whois 
« acquainted with his writings, will remember that 
© the elder Cato is introduced in that diſcourſe as the 
« ſpeaker, and Scipio and Lelius as his auditors- 
This venerable perſon is repreſented looking for- 
« ward as it were from the verge of extreme old ago 
into a future ſtate, and riſing into a contemplation 
on the unperiſhable part of his nature, and its ex- 
« iſtence after death. I ſhall eollect part of his diſ- 
« courſe. And as you have formerly offered ſome 
arguments fot the ſoul's immortality, "agreeable 
both to reaſon and the Chriſtian doctrine, I believe 
your readers will not be diſpleaſed to ſee how the 
c n 
* eloquence, deu given 
« This, ſays Gate, Tone 3 raden that 
*« ſince the human foul exerts itlelf with ſo great ac · 
„ tivity, ſince it has ſuch a remembrance of the paſt, - 
% ſuch a concern for the future, ſinee it is enriched 
with ſo many arts, ſciences, and diſcoveries, it is 
** impoſſible but the being 3 
* muſt be immortal. : 5 
0 nde e ien bee dv 
« ſented by X R N Or ane 


oe manner. 
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part from you, ' ſhall be no more; bit member, thar 
t foul, even wwhile-I lived among you, vat inviſ. 
c ible to yon ; yet by my actions you were ſemfible it ex. 
+ 3/ttd in this body. Believe it therefore exiſting fill, 
© though it be fill unſeen. How puicliy would the lo- 
. n, of illuſtrious men periſh after death, if their 


©. foult performed nothing to preſerve their fame ? 


© For my own part, I never could think that the ſou! 
© avbilt in a mortal body, lives, but when departed out 
* of it, dies ; or that its conſciouſneſsis loft, when it is 
< diſcharged our of an unconſcious habitation. But 
< when it is freed from all cirporeal alliance, then it 
© truly exiſts. Farther; fince the human frame is bro- 
© hen by death, tell us what becomes of its parts? It 
tis wifible whither the materials of "other beings art 
* tranſlated, namely, to the ſource from whence they bad 
© their birth, The ſoul IG nor de- 
0 2 is the object of our eyes. oy. 

% Thus Cyrus. But to proceed. No one ſhall 

ane me, Scipio, that your worthy: father, or 
«« your grandfathers Paulus and Africanus, or 4fri- 
t gau his father or uncle, or many other excellent 
« men whom I need not name, performed ſo many 
£ actions to be.remembred by poſterity, without 
< being ſenſible that futurity was their right. And 
ce if I may be allowed on old man's / privilege, to 
te ſpealt of myſelf; do you think I would have endur- 
ec ed the fatigue of ſo many weariſome days and 
at. nights, both at home and abroad; if I imagined 
that the lame e which is ſet to my life 


* 1 al vie® cc muſt 
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muſt terminate my glory? Were it not more deſirable 
7 to have worn out my days in eaſe and tranquilitys- 
« free from labour and without emulation? But 1 
« know not how, my foul has always raiſed icfelf,- 
and looked forward on futurity, in this view and 
e expeRtation; that when it ſhall depart out of life, 
it ſhall then live for ever; and if this were not 
true; that the mind is immortal, the ſouls of the 


« moſt worthy would not above al others; have che 


nne | 
« What beſides this is the cauſe that the wiſeſt 


« Men die with the greateſt equanimity, the igho- 


© rant with the greateſt concern? Does it not 


© ſeem that thoſe minds which have the moſt exten · 
« five views; foreſee they are removing to a hap - 
*« pier condition, which thoſe of a narrower ſight do 
* not perceive F I; for my part, am | 
« with the hope of ſeeing your anceſtors, whom I 


have honoured and loved, and am earneſtly defir.. 


*« ous of meeting not only thoſe excellent. perfons 
„ whom I have known; but thoſe. too of whom I 
have heard and read, and of whom I myſelf have 
« written, ; nor would I be detained from ſo pleaſ- 
ing a journey. O happy day; when I ſhall eſcape 
from this eroud, this heap of pollution, and be 

admitted to that divine aſſembly of exalted ſpi- 


« rus! When I ſhall go not only to thoſe great per- 


«< ſons I have named, but to my Cato, my ſon, than 
« whom & better Man was never born, and whoſe 


. 
% * 
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<< ought rather to have attended mine. Yet has not 
e his ſoul deſerted mu, but ſeeming to caſt back a 
« look on me, is going before to thoſe habitations 
<" to which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow him. And 
CF. though I might appear to have borne my loſs with 
© courage, I was not unaffected with it, but I com- 
cc forted myſelf in the aſſurance that it would not be 
< long NP AR eb 
« ed no more, 
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Cicero. 
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To pretend the alltindne akon it founded 
men | 


AN may be conſidered in two views, as a rea- 

ſonable, and as a ſociable being ; capable of be- 
coming himſelf either ha ppy or miſerable, and of 
contributing to the happineſs or miſery of his fellow- 
creatures. Suitable to this double capacity, the con- 
triver of human nature hath wiſely furniſhed it with 
two principles of action, ſelf-love and benevolence; 
deſigned one of them to render Man wakeful to his 
"own perſonal intereſt, the other to diſpoſe him for 


Ling his utmoſt alliance to all engaged in the ſame 
purſuit. 


| 
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apreeable to reaſon, ſo much for the honour of our 
maker, and the credit of our ſpecies, that it may 
appear ſomewhat unaceountable what ſhould induce” 
Men to preſent human nature as they do under cha- 
racers of diſadvantage, or, having drawn it with a 
little and ſordid aſpect, what pleaſure they can poſ- 
fibly take in ſuch a picture. Do they reflect that it is 
their own, and, if we would believe themſelves, is 
not more odious than the original? One of che firſt 
that talkedin this lofty train of our nature was Epi- 
ctirus, Beneficence, would his followers ſay, is all 
founded in weakneſs; and, whatever he pretended, 
the kindneſs that paſſeth between Men and Men is by. 
every Man directed to himſelf. This, it muſt be con- 
felled, is of à piece with the reſt, of that hopeful 
philoſophy, which having patched Mas up out of the 
four elements, attributes his being to chance, and 
derives all his actions from an unintelligible declina- 
tion of atoms. And for theſe glorious diſcoveries the 
poet is beyond meaſure tranſported in the / praiſes 
of his hero, as if he muſt needs be ſomething/more 
than Man, only for an endeavour to prove that Maz 
is in nothing ſuperior to beaſts, In this ſchool was 
Mr. Hobbes inſtrucded to ſpeak after the ſame manner, 
if he did not rather draw his knowledge froman ob- 
ſervation of his own temper ; for he ſomewhere, un- 
luckily lays down this as a rule.“ That from the ſimili- 
© tudes of thoughts and paſſions of one Man to the 

* Sinha Spatltnnl ennfiom EEE 
* mis 


purſuit. This is ſuch an account of our frame, ſo 
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into himſelf and confiders what he doth when he 
* thinks, hopes, fears, Sc. and upon what grounds; 
© he ſhall hereby read and -know what ate the 
thoughts and paſſions of all other Men upon the 
fie occaſions.“ Now we will allow Mr. Hobbes 
to know: beſt how he was inclined : But in earneſt, 
FE ſhould be heartfly out of conceit with myſelf, if [ 
thought myſelf of this unamiable temper, as he af- 
firms, and ſhould have as little kindneſs for myſelt as 
for any body in the world. Hitherto I always 
imagined that kind and benevolent propenſions were 
che original growth of the heart of Man, and, how- 
ever checked and over - topped by counter inclina- 
tions that have fince ſprung up within us, have ſtill 
able influence on the beſt. And, methinks, it is a 
fair ſtep towards the proof of this, that the moſt be- 
neficent of all beings is He who hath an abſolute ful- 
neſs of perfection in Himſelf, who gave exiſtence to 
the univerſe, and ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that 
which He communicated, without diminiſhing from 
the plentitude of his own power and happineſs. The 
philoſophers before-mentioned have indeed done all 
that in them lay to invalidate this argument; for plac- 
ing the Gods in a ſtate of the moſt elevated bleſſed- 
neſs, they deſcribe them as ſelfiſh as we poor miſer- 
able mortals can be, and ſhut them out from all con- 
cern for mankind, upon the ſcore of having no need 
of us. But if He that fitteth in the heavens wants not 
us, we ſtand in continual need of Him 3 and farely 

$30} * 1 next 
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own mind, the moſt exalted pleaſure Lie receives is | 
out of the gulph of non-exiſtence; rejoicing in the | 
en, resten dad ; 4 
And as this is the true, the glorious charac- 

are eee 
He would not, if poſſible, ſuffer his ĩmage to paſs out | | 
of his hands unadorned with a reſembance of Himſelf—oOn | 
in this moſt lovely part of his nature. For what com- | 

placency could a mind, whoſe love is as unbounded 

15 his knowledge, have in a work ſo unlike Himſelf z | 
2 creature that ſhould be capable of knowing and- 
converſing with a vaſt circle of objects, and love 

none but himſelf ? What proportion would there 

be between the head and the heart of ſuch a crea- 
ture, its affections, and its underſtanding ?* Or could 

2 {ociety of ſuch creatures, with no other bottom but 

ſelf. love on which to maintain a commerce; ever 

flouriſh ? Renſbn, tis certain, would oblige eve- 

ry man to purſue the general happineſs, as the means 

to procure and eſtabliſh his own ; and yet if, beſides 

this conſideration, there were not a natural inſtinct, 

prompting men to deſire the welfare and ſutis faction 

of others, ſelf-love, in defiance of the admotitions 

of reaſon, would quickly run all things into a ſtate f || 
war and comfuHH0tH As neatly intereſted as the wut "i 
is in the fate of the body, our provident Creator ſaw — 
it neceſſary, by the conſtant returns of hunger and 
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of its charge; knowing, that if we ſhould eat and 
drink no oftner than cold abſtracted ſpeculation 
ſhould put us upon theſe exerciſes, and then leave 
it to reaſon to-preſcribe the quantity, we ſhould ſoon 
refine ourſelves out of this bodily life. And indeed, 
tis obvious to remark, that we follow nothing heart- 
ly, unleſs carried to it by inclinations which antici- 
pate our reaſon, and, like a bias, draw. the mind 
ſtrongly towards it. In order, therefore, to eſtabliſh 
a perpetual intercourſe of benefits amongſt mankind 
their. Maker-would not fail to give them this gene- 
ral prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, if, as I have ſaid, it 
were poſſible, And from whence. can we go about 
to argue its impoſſibility 2 Is it .inconſiſtent with 
ſelf-love ? Are the motions. contrary ? No more 
than the diurnal, rotation of the earth is oppoſed to 
its annual; or its motion round its own centre, which 
might be improved as an illuſtration of ſelf-loye, to 
that which wharls it about the common centre of 
the world, anſwering to \ univerſal benevolence. 1s 
the force of ſelf · love abated, or its intereſt prejudic · 
ed by benevolence ?. So far from it, that benevolence 
though a diſtinct principle, f is extremely ſerviceable 
to ſelf· love, and then dach. moſt ſeryice when 'tis 
leaſt deſigned. 17:20 d n c en 
But to — 5 — 
5 Pity which ariſes on ſight of perſous in diſtreſs, and 
ä the ſatisfaction of mind which is the conſequence 
ot having removed them into a happier Rate, are 
Inſtead of a thouſan * ſuch 3 
10 ding 
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thing a5 a diſinitereſted/benevolence;” Did pity pro- 
ceed from a reſlection e make upon our Hableneſs 
to the ſame ill accidents we ſee befall othert, it wers 
nothing to the preſent purpoſe ; but this ĩs alligning | 
an artificial cauſe of a natural paſſion, and can by no 


means be adititted as 4 tolerable account of it, be- 


cauſe children and perſons moſt thoughtlefs about 
their own condition, and incapable of entering into 

the proſpects of fututity, feel the moſt violent touch · 

e of compaſſion. And then as to that charming de- 
ght which imediately follows the giving joy to 
another, or relieving his forrow, and is, when the 
really inexpreſſible, what can this be owing to but a 
conſciouſneſs ofaanꝰs having done ſomething praiſe- 
worthy, and 1 expreſſive of a great ſoul ? "Whereas; 
if ia all this he only ſacrificed to vanity and ſeif loves 
there would be nothing brave in aftions that make 
the moſt ſhitting appearance, ' fo' narur# would not 
dave rewarded them with this divine "pleafare 3 nöt 
could the commendations, which a perſon receives 
for benefits done upon ſelfiſh views, be at all more 
ſatisfactory, than when he is appuded for what he 
toth without defign'; beckuſe in both caſes the end; 
of ſelf-love are equally anſwered. The conſcience ; 
of approvintz ones ſelf a benefaQor to mankind is the 

nobleſt recompence for being ſo j doubtleſs it is, and 
the moſt intereſted cannot propoſe any” thing 0 


much to their own / advantage: 
which, the inclination is nevertheleſs ſelfiſh.” 
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pleaſure which attends the gratification of our hun. 
ger and thirſt, is not the cauſe of theſe appetites ; 
they art phevious to any ſuch proſpect; and ſo like. 
wiſe is the deſire of doing good; with this difference 
that being ſeated in the intellectual part, this laſt, 
though antecedent to reaſon, may yet be improved 
and regulated by i it, and, I will add, is no i 
a virtue than as it is o. * 

_ Thus have I contended for the — of that na- 
ture J have the honour to partake of, and, after all 
the evidence produced, think I have a right to con- 
clude, againſt the motto of this paper, that there is 
ſuck a thing as generoſity in the world. Thoughif 
I were under a miſtake in this, I ſhould ſay as Cicero 
in relation to the immortality of the ſoul, I willingly 
err, and ſhould believe it very much for the intereſt 
of mankind to lie under the ſame deluſion, For the 
contrary notion naturally tends to diſpirit the mind, 
and ſinks it into a meanneſs fatal to the God-like 
zeal of doing. good: As on the other hand, it teach- 
es people to be ungrateful, by poſſeſſing them with a 
perſuaſion concerning their benefactors, that they 
have no regard toathem in the benefizs they beſtow. 
Now he that baniſhes gratitude from among men, 
by ſo doing ſtops up the ſtream of beneficence. For 
though in conferring kindneſſes, a truly generous 
Man doth not aim at a return, yet he. looks to the 
qualities of the perſon obliged ; and as nothing ren- 
ders a perſon more unworthy of a benefit, than his 
being without all reſentment of it, he will not be ex- 
tremely forward to oblige { ſuch a man, 
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will make no apology for entertaining, the read · 
er with the following poem, which is written by 


a great genius, a friend of mine, in the country, w bo 
is not ee MA eee 


Maker. 
12 5674⁰ Lanes 


A ſacred ber. Ene of 
nnn Prophet: 


| iis initation of Virgil's bord 


Y* nymphs of Solyma:! ' begia | the ſong, - 
To heav' nly themes fublimer ſtrains "hrs | 
T he moſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th* Aonian maids) 
Delight no more: O thou my voict inſpire, - 
Who touch'd Tſaial's hatlow'd lips with pe 
Rape into future times, the bard begun,  - 
A Virgin Gall conctiv, à Virgin bear u. ſon 7 | 
From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe* mu en. 


. Vhiſe Jaered flew'r n 1 


Kies- 2 
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Mature i in years, to ready bonowt move: Duvven. | 
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© Th) ethereal ſpirit Ver ite leave: Pall move, 
And on, us top deſcends the myſtic dave. 
Che N Mearns “ from high the dewy nectar four, 
* Andi ſoft flence ſhed the kindly e“. 
Ch. 235. The fitk and weak the healing \ Plant, fall aid, 
v. 4. Prom, Alo 6 a eller, mnt from Beat a ſhad:. 
"at crimes — 8 0 and ancient 7 _ 
. 12 fail; l NN 
oy 2 Returning Juſtice bf aleft hey ſeale; Fn 
Peace be the world her ou wand betend, 
Aud white vob innocence; from heav*n 4% eſeend. 
Cay — the'years, and riſe th? expected morn! 
4 Mr ne auſpicious babe, be born! 
See nature haſtes her earlieft wreaths to bring, 
©. 35. v. a. With all the irene of the breathing ſpring : 
See lofty Lebanon his bead advance, 
See nodding forefts on the maintains dance, 
See ſpicy clouds ffom lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow” ry top perfumes the ties. 
Ch. . Hark! a glad voict the lonely deſart 'chears; 
v. 4 Prepare the way! aGod; a God appears; 
A God! a God! the vocal hills ahh 
The rocks, proclaims th'. approaching Deuy.  . 
Lo earth receives him from the bending ſecs ! 
Sink . down. ye; mountaint, and ge wallies riſe! 
With head declin'd,ye crdars, bomage pay : 
Be ſmooth ye roco, ye rapid floods give way 
The SAVIOUR romes 1 » een, N 
£5 . W n 


aa. v. Hear him, ge deaf; 1 Hades 
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He from thick films Hall purge tb viſual rau cn. ys. 1 

And on the fightleſs eye: ball pour the day 47. 
Nit be th? obſtru/ted paths of ſound ſhall clear, 45 
Ard bid nem muſici charm th' unfolding car: 

The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exulting like ibe bounding roe: 

No figh, no murmur the wide world foall bear, *3 45 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev ry bear. 
In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, + [1 © 5-4-8. 
And bells grim tyrant feel th" eternal wound. 

4s the good ſhephird tends his l carey "© cx. 
Seeks freſbeft paſtures and the pure air; . 
Explgres the lu, the woani*ring Hef direftsy 

By day &erſoes them, anal by. night-protets, * - 

The tender lambs he raiſes in hit arms; > 

Feeds from his' hand, and un bus boſam warms- 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian ede 

The proimis'd fathir of the future age. * 0.9. v.6 
No mort ſpall nation aguitjſ n vie 0:3 V+ 4 
Nor ardent warriors meet with-hataful Ger, 

Nor fields with gleaming.flocl be cover d ver, 125 
The brazen trumpet kindle rage no ms 

But uſeleſs lances into ſeythes ſhall bend, 7 0 
And the broad falchion in a plow-fhare oy 5 

Then palagts pull riſe 3 the joyful n cn. 65. 

Shall fmifh what his fhort-hw'd fire n * 

Their vines a ſtadom to their race ſhall yield, 
And the ſame hand that 89 

. Wd 


The 


. — ͤ — . e — ey hg >. — — —— 
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Ch. 35. The ſwan in barren deſarts with ſurpriſe 
vir. Sees belies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 
And tarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of avater murmuring in his eur: 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſt nod-. 
en . Waſte fandy wallies, once perpleæ d with thorn : 


v. 9. and The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn : 


e. 35. v. 37 leafleſi firubs the few ring palms ſucceed, 
Aud od raus myrtle to the noifome weed, 
ch. 11. The lambs — — 
v. b. mead, 1 844 
4nd boys in flow'ty bands * WN 
T he fleer and lion at one crib Rall meet, © | 
And harmleſs fſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The crefted bajilifk-and ſpeckled ſuale: 
Pleas'd, the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
| Aue with their WW n an. ng 
C.6e.v. v. «Riſe —_ with light, imperial Selem, vi r iſe! 
| Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! © 
C.60. v. See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn; 
. See future ſons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on ev y fide ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient ſor the ties 
c. bo. v. 3. See barb'rous nations at thy gates attens, 
Toes: Walk in thy light, and in thy templi bend 


And 
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See thy bright altar throng'« <vjth profirats 

hings, 
4 with products of Sabzan ſprings! G. 
For thee Idume s ſpicy forefts lu mn 1 1 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See heav'n its ſparkling portal: | wide diſplay, OY 
And break aon thee in a flood of day! "7 N 
No more the ing fun ſhall gild the morn, C. & 
Nor ep'ning Cynthia fl her filver hora, . 
But loſt, aiffolv'd in thy ſuperior Tay, d 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts : The Lion nent: | 

AMMO. ee 
ReveaPd, and Gan e dey be Mine! 4 ; 
The fea ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke dw. c. 91. V. K. 
Roc ia full to duſt, and mountains ur and C. 54. 
But fx d His avord, His /aving pom r remaint, v. * 
Thy ROI.” ever lafts, th a Mela 

reignt. | | I | 


© 


© © 
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New ways 1 migh eee name 
To rajfe alte e . 


Was: n Da vorx. 


A „ 1 Ease gtd ie 

T is a remark rait as I eee 

brated French author, that no Man euer puſhed his 
capacity as fur as it was able to expend. I ſhall not 
_ enquire whether this aſſertion be ſtrictly true. It may 
ſuflice to ſay, that men of the greateſt application and 
acquirements aan look back upon many vacant ſpaces, 
and neglected parts of time, which have flipped away 
from them unemployed; and there is hardly any one 
conſidering perſon in the world, but is apt to fancy 
with himſelf, at ſome time or other, that it his life 
were to begin again, he could fill it up better. 

The Mind is moſt provoked to caſt on itſelf this 
ingenuous reproach, when the examples of ſuch men 
are preſented to it, as have far outſhot the generality 
of their ſpecies, in learning, arts, or any valuable 
improyements. 

One of the moſt extenſive and improved geniuss 
Wy mr os of in our own nation, or in 


any 
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any other, was that of Sir Franas Bacon Lord Veru- 
lam. This great man, by an extraordinary force of 
nature, compaſs of thought, and indefatigable ſtudy, 
had amaſſed to himſelf ſach ſtores of knowledge as we 
cannot look upon whithout amazement. His capacity 
ſeems to have graſped all that was revealed in books 
before his time; and not ſatisfied. withthat, he began 
to ſtrike out new tracts of ſcience, too many to be 
travelled over by anꝝ one man, in the compaſs. ofthe 
longeſt life, Theſe, therefore, he could only; mark = 
down, like imperfect coaſtiſgs i in maps, or ſuppoſed 
points of land, to be further diſcovered, and aſcer- 
tained by the induſtry of aſter ages, who ſhould pro 
| ceed upon his notices ar eonjectures. 


The excellent Mr. Boyle was the perſon, whoſeems 


to have been deſigned by nature to ſucceed to the la- 
bours and | inquiries of that extraordinary genius 1 
have juſt mentioned. By innumerable experiments 
he, in a great meaſure, filled up thoſe plans and out- 
| lines of ſcience, which his predeceſſor had ſketched - 
out, His life was ſpent inthe purſuit of nature, through 
1 great variety of forms and changes, and in the moſt 
rational, as well as g adoration of its Divine 
Author. 

It would be impoſble-to name many perſons who 
have extended their capacities as far as theſe two, 
in the ſtudies they purſued; but my learned readers, 
on this occaſion, will. naturally turn theix thoughts to 
2*:bird, who is yet living, and is likewiſe the glory of 
our own nation. The improvements which others had 

n * via. Sir Ilane Newton, made 
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made in natural and mathematical knowledge have 
fo vaſtly increaſed i in his hands, as to afford at once 
a wonderful inſtance how great the capacity is of a 
human foul, and how inexhauſtible the ſubjeR of its 
inquiries 4- ſo trug is- that remark in holy writ, that 
though a wie man feel 10. find out the works of God 
from the begining fo the La e be able ro 
2 146. 

IQ cannot re here one Sede more 
of a different kind indeed from theſe, yet ſach a one 
as may ſerve to ſhew the wonderful force of nature 
and of application, and is the moſt fin gular ioftance 
of an univerſal genius I have ever met with. The 
perſon I meanis Leonardo da Vinci, an [talian painter, 
deſcended from a noble family in Tu/eahy, about 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century. In his pro- 
feſſion of hiſtory- painting he was ſo great a maſter, 
that ſome have affirmed he excelled all who went 
before him. It is certain he raiſed the envy of Mi- 
; chael Angelo, who was his contemporary, and that 
from the ſtudy of his works Raphael himſelf learned 
his beſt manner of deſighing. He was a maſter too 
in ſculpture and architecture, and ſxilful in anatomy, 
mathematicks, and mechanicks. The aqueduct from 
the river Adda to Milan, is mentioned as a work of 
his contrivance. He had learned ſeveral languages, 
.and was acquainted with the ſtudies of hiſtory, philo- 
ſophy, poetry, and muſic. Though it is not neceſ- 
ſary to my preſent purpoſe, I cannot but take notice, 
that all who have writ of him mention likewiſe his 

5 Perfect 
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perfection of body. The inftarices of his ſtrength 
are almoſt incredible, He is deſcribed to have been 
of a well formed perſon, and à maſter of all genteel 
exerciſes. And tally, w we are 4 that his: moral qua- 
ende ment, ad that he was of an honeſt and gene- 
rous mind, adorned with great ſueetneſs of manners. 
I might break of the account of him here, but T 
imagine it will be an entertainment to the curioſity of 
my readers, to find ſo remarkable a character diſtin» 

guiſhed by as remarkable a circumſtance at his death, 
The fame of his works liaving gained him an univer- | 
ſal eſteem, he was invited to the court of France, 
where; after ſome time, he fell ſick ; and Francjs the 
rt coming to Tee him, he raiſed himſelf in his bed 
to acknowledge 1 the honour that was done him by that 
viſit. The king embraced him, and Leonardo fainting 
at the ſame inſtant, expired in the arms of that great 
| 1tis impoſſible-to attend to fuch inſtances as theſe | 
without being raiſed into a contemplation on the won- 
derful nature of an human Mind, which is capable of 
ſuch progreſſions in knowledge, and can contain ſuch 
a variety of ideas without perplexity or confuſion. 
How reaſonable is it from hence to infer its divine 
original ? And whilſt we find unthinking matter 
endued with a natural power to laſt for ever, unleſs 
annihilated by Omnipotence, how abſurd would it be 


| to imagine that a being ſo much ſuperior oh ſhould 


rot have the ſame privilege 2 
At 


k 
| 
| 
| 
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„ At abe ame time it is very n 
— our thoughts from ſuch inſtances gas T have 
mentioned $9 Snſider thoſe we ſo frequently meet 
With in the accounts of barbarous nations among the 
Indians; where: we find, numbers of people who 
ſcarce Mew. the firſt glimmeriogs of of reaſon, and ſeem 
to have few ideas above thole of ſenſe and appetite, 
Theſe, methinks,, appear like large wilds, or yaſt 
uncultivated, tracts of human nature; and when we 
compare t them with men of the moſt exalted charac- 
57 in arts and learning, we kind! it difficult to be- 
ve that they ate creatures of the fame ſpecies. -. 
Some are of opinion that the fouls of men are al 
varerally equal, and that the great diſparity, we © 


often oblerye, ariſes from the different Organization 
or ſtructure of the bodies to which they are united. 


But whatever conſtitutes this firſt diſparity, the next 
great d difference which we find between men in thei 
ſeveral acquirements is owing to accidental differen- 
ces in theur education, fortunes, or courſe of life. 


The ſoul i is a kind of rough diamond, which requires 
art, labour, and time to poliſh it: F. or want of which 
mapy a good natural genius an or ließ vafaſtien- 
ed like A jel in the mire. 3 
One of the ſtrongeſt incitements: to excel 3 in ſuch 
arts and acgompliſnmeptgas are in the higheſt eſteem 
among men, is the natural paſſion which, the Mind of 
man has for glory ; Which, though it may be faulty 
in che excels of it, oaght-by no means to be diſcou- 
raged. Perhaps ſome moraliſts are tod ſexere in 
*f, beating 
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beating down "this prinelple; Which ſeems to be a 
ſpring implanted dy nature to give miotion tõ all the 
latent powers of the foul,” and is always obferved 
to exert irſelf'with the greateſt force in the moſt 
generous diſpoſitions. The men whole characters have 
ſhone che brighteſt among the anelenc · Rotnans, ap- 
pear to have been ſtrongly animated · by this paſtion. 
Cicero, whoſe learning and ſor vices to his country are 
ſo well known, was inflamed by it to an extravagant 
degree, and warmly preſſes Lucceius O was com- 
poling a hiſtory of thoſe times, to be very particular 
and zealous in relating the ſtory of his confalſhip; 
and to execute ſit ſpediy, that he might have che 
pleaſure of enjoying in his life-time ſome part of the 
honour which he foreſaw would be paid to his memo- 
ry. This was the ambition-of a\great mind ; but he 
is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot reſrain from 
the ſtrict las ol hiſtory, and, in praiſing him, even 
to exceed the bounds of truth. The younger Pliny ap- 
pears to have had the fame paſſion for fame; but ac- 
companied with greater chaſteneſs and modeſty. His 
ingenuous manner bf owning i it to a friend; who had 
prompted him to underthke” ſome great work; is 
exquiſitely beautiful, and raiſes him to a certain gran- 
deur above the: imputation of vanity. {muſt con- 
feſs ſays he, that nothing . employs my thoughts more 
than the deere L haue of perperuating my. name; 
which in my. opinion is c deſgn worthy of a, man, at 


aft of ſuch a ane, aul being conſeigns of. no guiles is 
nat afraid to be remembered by pefterity.— I think 


——— — — KL 
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I chink I ought not to conclude, without: intereſt. 
ing all my readers in the ſubject of this diſcourke : : 
I ſhall thereforelay it down as a maxim, that though 
all are not capable of ſhining in learning or the polit- 
er arts; yet ever one is capable of excelling in ſome- 
thing. The foul has in th's. reſpect a certain vegets - 
tive power which cannot lie wholly idle. — If it is not 
laid out and cultivated into a regular and beaatiful 
garden, it will of itſelf ſhoot up in au or flowers 
of a wilder growth. b 


FRI ASC AS AG 2, 
No. 598. Friday, September 24. 
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Jamne igitur ldudas, quod de ſapientibus ali 
Ridebat, quontes a limine moverat unum 
OI? 9 - flebat contrarius alter ? _ 
uv. Sat. 10. v. 28. 


Will you pot now is pair of ſages — 
Who tbe ſame end purſu'd by ſeveral Ways ? | 
One pity d. one contemn'd the woful times; 
One laugh'd at A. W crimes. 
1 Daros. 


ANSIND may be Aided into ene and 

the ſeriouc, who, both of them, make a very 

good figure in the ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their 
reſpective humours from degenerating into the 
2 3 ae 
1 + 25 v7 Lurks 18 
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in the one to-a melancholy moroſenals, nnd me 

toa fantaſtic levity. - ii Ro eie 5 
* of n are very amiable, 
while they diffuſe a chear fulneſs through LINER 
tion at-proper ſeaſons and on proper occaſions ; but, 
—  ——— — ue, 
they infect every Aa with. ,t: Mirth, * 
turn into ridicule ſuch ſubjects as are pot ſaned an. 
For though laughter is looked upon by 1 
phers as the property of reaſon, che exceſs of it has 
been always conſidered as the mark of folly. 

On the other fide, Scriou/ug has its beauty while 
it is attended with chearfulneſs and hamanity, and 
MMA ini nt Read, RI 
GC . 
of them ſhine in their reſpective characters, are apt 
— arab or oi 
RR LEN ma of pains 
tempers and auſtere morals, enlarging upon the va - 
nicies and follies of the young and gay part of the 
ſpecies ; while they look with a kind of horror upon 
ſach pomps and diverſions as are innocent in them- 
/ RS Wh 
too much? Albig eta 

2 b a puſſies 
the account which Mr. Baxter gives af his own Bie 
wherein he repreſents it as a great bleſſing, that in 
his youth he . 
at court. | 
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It muſt indeed be confeſſed that levity of tem- 
per takes a man off his guard, and opens a paſs to 
his ſonl for any temptation chat aſſaults it It favour; 
all the approaches of vide, and weakens all the refit 
ance of virtue. For which reaſon a renowned ſtateſ- 
man in Queen Elizabeth's days; after having retired 
from court and publick buſineſs, in order to give 
himſelf up to the duties of religion; when any of bi 
old friends uſed to viſit him, had word of 
advice in his mouth, Be /errous. aer 

An eminent Italias author 40 . 
ſpeaking of this great advantage of à ſeridus and 
benefit of mankind he had Trepbunini s cHe ãn pol. 
ſeſſion; which, ſays be, would contribute more tothe 
reformation of manners than all the work haute and 


' Bridewells in Europe. 


We Weben bes ast e cave 


in Pauſanias, who tells us, that it was made in the 


torm of a huge oven, and had many particular cir- 


cumſtances, which diſpoſed the perſon who was in 


r to be mare penſtve and thougheful than ordinary; 


inſomuch that no man was eyer obſerved to laugh al 
his life after, who had once made his entrꝝ into this 
cave. It was uſual in thoſe times, when any one carri- 
ed a more than ordinary gloomineſs in his features, 

to tell him that he eee eee maj; _ 

 Trophoniasfs cave. nn "oe" 

5 —— e 
plexion er e er 3 the oppoſiie 
a — 3 
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party; ; and have had one advantage above them, that 
they have attacked — with more Tarts of wit and 
humour 


Aſter all, if a man's temper were at his own dif 


polal, | thitik he would not chooſs to be of either of 
theſe parties; ſince the moſt perfect character is that 
which is formed out of both of them. A man would 


neither chooſe to be a hermit nor a buffoon: human 
nature is not ſo miſerable, as that we ſhould be al- 


ways melancholy; nor ſo happy, as that we ſnould be 
always merry. In a word, a man ſhould not live as 
if chere was no God in the world; nor, at the ſame 
time, as if there was no man in is, 
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charitableneſs, than to interpret the. aſſlie- 
tions which be fall our neighbours, as Puniſhments.and. 
7udgments, It aggravates the evil. to him who ſuf⸗ 
bee when he looks upon himſelf as he marks of di- 
Vor II. 3 vine 


— T — /. ad 
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vine vengeance, and abates the compaſſion of thoſe 
towards him, who regard him in ſo. dreadful a light, 
This hamour of turning every Misfortune into a 
Judgment, 1 proceeds from: wrong notions of religion, 
which, in its own nature, produces good-will to- 
wards men, and: Puts the mildeſt con ſtruction upon 
every 8 accident that befalls them. In this caſe, there - 
fore, i it is not religion that ſours a man's temper, but 
it is his temper that ſours Ins. religion: People of 
gloomy, unchearful i imaginations, « or of envious ma- 
lignant tempers, \ whatever kind of life they are en. 
gage d in, WII diſcoyer their natural tincture of mind 
in all their thoughts, words, and actions. As the 
fineſt of wines have often the taſte of the foil, ſo even 
the moſt religious thoughts often draw ſomething 
that is particular from the conſtitution of the mind 
in which they ariſe. When fally or ſyperſtition ſtrike 
in with this natural depravity of temper, it is not in 
the power, even of religion itſelf, to preſerve the 

character of the perſon who is poſſeſſed with i it, from 
appearing highly abſurd and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I ſhall con- 
ceal under the name of Nemg{z, is the greateſt diſ- 
coverer of judgments that I have met with, She can 
| tell you what ſin it was that ſet ſuch a man's houſe 
on fire, or blew down his baras. Talk to her of an 
unfortunate young lady that loſt her beauty a 
ſmall-pox, ſhe fetches a deep ſigh, and tells you, that 
when the had a fine face ſhe was always looking on 
irc der glas. rr fortune 

i A | chat 
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that has befallen one of her acquaintance and ſhe 
wiſhes it may proſper with her, but her mother uſed 
one of her nieces very barbarouſſy. Her uſual re- 
marks turn upon people who have great eſtates, but 
never enjoyed them, by reaſon of ſome flaw in their 

own, or their father's behaviour. She can give you 

the reaſon why ſuch a one died childleſs: Why ſuch 

an one was cut off in the flower of his youth : Why 
ſach an one was unhappy in her marriage: Why one 
broke his leg on ſuch a particular ſpot of ground, 
and why another was killed with a back-ſword, ra- 
ther than with any other kind of weapon. She has # 
crime for every Misfortune that can befall any of her 
acquaintance ; and when ſhe hears of a robbery that 
has been made, or a murder that has been commit= 
ted, enlarges more on the guilt of the ſuffering per · 
ſon, than on that of the thief or the aſſaſſin. In ſhort, 
ſhe is ſo good a Chriſtian, that whatever happens to 
herſelf is a trial, and whatever n to her neigh= 
bours is a Judgment. . 

The very deſcription of this folly; 3 in key 
life, is ſaſcient to expoſe it; but when it appears 
in a pomp and dignity of tile, it is very apt to amuſe 
and terrify the mind of the reader. Herodotus and 
Plutarch very often apply their judgments as impers- 
tinently as the old woman I have before mentioned, 
though their manner of relating them makes the 
folly itſelf appear venerable; Indeed, moſt hiſtorians, 
% well Chriſtian as pagan, have fallen into this idle 
ſuperſtition, and ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, unforeſeen dif. 
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afters, and terrible events, as if they had been let 
into the ſecrets of Providence, aud made acquainted 
with that private conduct by which the world is 
governed. One would think ſeveral of our own hiſ- 
torians in particular had many revelations ofthis kind 
made to them. Our old Engliſb monks ſeldom let 
any of their kings de part in peace, who had endea- 
voured to diminiſh the power or wealth of which the 
 eccleſiaſticks were in thoſe times poſſeſſed,  W/illi- 
am the Conquerors race generally found their juag- 
ments in the New Foreſt, where their father had pul- 
led down churches and monaſtries. In ſhort, read 
one of the chronicles written by an author of this 
frame of mind, and you would think you were read- 
ing an hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael or Judah, where 
the hiſtorians: were actually inſpired, and whgre 
by a particular ſcheme of Providence, the kings were 
f diſtinguiſhed by judgments or bleflings, according 
as they promoted idolatry, or the — of the true 
God. | 
© cannot 1 look upon this manner of judging 
upon Misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable 
in regard to the perſon whom they befall, but very 
preſumptuous in regard to Him who is ſuppoſed to 
inflict them. It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world virtuous per- 
ſons are very often unfortunate, and vicious perſons 
proſperous ; ; which is wholly repugnant to the nature 
of a Being who appears infinitely. wiſe and good in all 


his works unleſs we may ſuppoſe that ſuch a promiſ- 
cuous 
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cuous and undiſtinguiſhing distribution of good and 
evil, which was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns 
of Providence in this life; will be rectiſied and made 


amends for in another. - We are not therefore to 


expect that fire ſhould fall from heaven in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Providence; nor when we ſee trium-- 
phant guilt or depreſſed virtue in particular perſons, 
that Omnipotence will make bare its holy arm in the 
defence of the one, or puniſhment of the other. It 
is ſufficient that there is a day ſet apart for the hear- 
ing and requiting eee to * * 
tive merits. + 

The . to any 
particular crimes, may appear from ſeveral conſider · 
ations. I ſhall only mention two: Firſt, that, ge: 
nerally ſpeaking, there is no calamity or affliction, 
which is ſuppoſed to have happened as a judgment 
to a vicious man, which ſometimes does not happen 
to men of approved religion and virtue. When Dr. 
agoras the atheiſt was on board one of the Athenian 
ſhips, there aroſe a very violent tempeſt: upon 
which the mariners told him, that it was a juſt Judg- 
ment upon them for having taken ſo impious 4 man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
reſt of the ſhips that were in the ſame diftrefs, and 
aked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every veſlel in the fleet. We are all involved in tho 
lame calamities, and ſubje& to the-ſame accidents :_ 
and when we ſee any of the ſpecies under any. par- 
ticular PII, ſhould look upon it, as ariſing 

from 
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from the common lot of human nature, rather * 
from the guilt of the perſon who ſuffers. 8 
Another conſideration, that may check our pre- 
ſamption in putting ſuch a conſtruction upon a Mi. 
fortune, is this, that it is impoſſible for us to know 
what are calamities, and what are bleflings. How 
many accidents have paſſed for Misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and profperity of the per- 
ſons in whoſelot they have fallen ? How many dif. 
appointments have, in their conſequences, ſaved a 
man from ruin? If we could look into the effect: 
of every thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
| boldly upon bleſſings and judgments ; but for a man 
to give his opinion of what he ſees but in part, and 
in its beginnings, is an unjuſtifiable piece of raſhneſs 
and folly, The ftory of Biton and Clitobus, which 
vas in great reputation among the heathens, ( for 
we ſee it quoted by all the ancient authors, both 
Greek and Latin, who have written upon the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, ) may teach us a caution in this 
matter; 'Theſe two brothers, being the ſons of a 
lady who was prieſteſs to Juno, drew their mother”; 
chariot to the temple at the time of a great ſolem- 
nity, the perſons being abſent who by their office 
were to have drawn her chariot on that occaſion. 
The mother was ſo tranſported with this inſtance of 
filial duty, that ſhe petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow | 
upon them the greateſt gift that could be given to 
men; upon which they were caſt into a deep * and 
the PO found dead in the temple. This 
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to a judgment, had it happened to the two brothers 
after an act of diſobedience, and would doubtleſs 
have been repreſented as ſuch by any ancient we” 
an who had given us an account of iti. 0 
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lately receiyed from my correſpondents, I met 
with the following one, which is written. with ſuch a 
{pirit of politeneſs, that I could not but be very much 
pleaſed with it myſelf, and queſtion not but it * 
de as acceptable to the reader. ** Merit 

Mr. SPECTATOR. Ret | | 
F 0 | 
cannot but have obſerved the awe they often = 
ſtrike on ſuch as are obliged to exert any talent 
before them. This is a ſort of elegant diſtreſs,}. . 
' 19 which ingenuous minds are the moſt liable, and 
© may therefore deſerve ſome remarks: in your” | | f 
ow Many a brave fellow, who has put his- | i 
enemy to flight in the field, has been in the utmoſt 
n BIR nen 9 = 
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his friends at home: One would think there was 
* ſome kind of faſcination in the eyes of a large cir- 
cle ot people, when darting all together upon one 
r perſon, I have ſeen a new actor in a tragedy fo 
© bound up by it as to be ſcarce able to ſpeakor move, 
and have expected he would have died above.threc 
acts before the dagger or cup of poiſon were 
© brought in. It would not be amiſo, if fuch-an'one 
were at firlt introduced as a ghoſt, or a ſtatue, till 
© he recovered his ſpirits, and grew fit for ſome liv- 
ing part. 9 ien 
As this ſudden deſertion of one's {elf ſhews a 
c diffidence, which 1 is not diſpleaſing, i it implies at 
the ſame time the greateſt reſpect to an audience 
© that can be. It is a fort of mute eloquence, which 
c pleads for their favour much better than words 
could do; and we find their generoſity naturally 
moved to ſupport thoſe who are in ſo; much per- 
« plexity to entertain them. I was extremely pleaſ- 
ed with a late inſtance of this Kind at the opera of 
Almahide, in the encouragement given to a young 


©, finger, whoſe more than ordinary concern on her 
©. firſt appearance, recommended her no leſs than her 


© agreeable voice, and juſt performance. Mere baſh- 
© fulneſs without metit is aukward; and merit with- 
© out Medefty, inſolent. But modeſt merit has 2 


=, double claim to acceptance, and e meets 
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It is impoſlible that a perſon ſhould exert himſelf 
to advantage in an aſſembly; whether it be his part 


either to fing or ſpeak, who lies under too great op- | 
preſſions of Moaeſty. I remember, upon talking with 


a friend of mine concerning the force of pronuncia- 
tion, our diſcourſe led us into the enumeration of the 
ſeveral organs of ſpeech which an orator ought to 
to have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth; the 
lips, the noſe, the palate, and the wind- pipe. Upon 
which, ſays my friend, you have omitted the moſt 
material organ of them all, and that is the forehead. 

But notwithſtanding an exceſs of Modgfty obſtructs 


the ton ue, and renders i it unfit for i its offices, 2 due . 


proportion. of it is thought ſo requiſite to an oratory 
that rhetoricians have recommended i it to their diſ- 
ciples as a particular in their art. Cicero tells us that 
he never liked an orator, who did not appear in ſome 
little confuſion at the beginning of his ſpeech, and 
confeſſed that he himfelf never entered upon an Ora- 
tion without trembling and concern. It is indeed a 
kind of deference which is due to a great aſſembly, 
and ſeldom fails to raiſe a benevolence in the audi- 
ence towards the perſon who ſpeaks, My correſpon- 
dent has taken notice that the braveſt men often 
appear timorous on theſe 6ccaſions, as indeed. we 


may obſerve, that there i is * no * 


more impudent than a coward. PRE eee 
-----Lingud melior, ſed /rigit 4% 5 
Dee PVirg. En. 13. ./998. 
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+. .c-------Bold at che council-board 3} 
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A bold tongue anda feeble arm are the qualifica. 
tions of Drences in Virgil; as Homer, to expreſs a 
man both timorous and ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind of 
point, which is very rarely to be met with in his 
writings z namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, but 
the heart of a deer. 

A juſt and reaſonable Modeſty does not only recom- 
mend eloquence, but ſets off every great talent which 

à man can be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the virtues 
8 Ant it accompanies ; like the ſhades in paintings, 
it raiſes and rounds every figure, and makes the co. 
Tours more beautiful, though not ſo glaring as they 
would be without it. 

2 Modefty i is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard 
to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 
the ſoul, which makes ber ſhrink and withdraw her- 
ſelf from every thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch 
an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns her to ſhun the firſt 
appearance of every thing which is hurtful, 

I cannot at preſent recolle& either the place or 
time of what I am going to mention; but I have read 
Toniewhere in the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the 
women of the country were ſeized with an unaccount- 
able melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to 
make away with themſelves. The ſenate, after having 
triod many. expedients ro prevent this ſelf-murder, 


which was ſo "Hi them, publiſhed 2 
402 | .": edit, 
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edict, that if any woman whateyer ſhould lay violent 


hands upon herſelf, her corps ſhould be expoſed 
naked in the ſtreet, and dragged about the city in 
the moſt public manner, This edit immediately put 
a top to the practice which was before ſo common, 
We may ſee in this inſtance the ſtrength. of female 
Modeſty, which was able to overcome the violence even 
of madneſs and deſpair. The fear of ſhame in the 
fair ſex, was in thoſe days more en oy 1 
of death. 


T ade AY 


1 tions, and is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to 
virtue; what can more undermine morality than that 


politeneſs which reigns among the unthinking part 
of niankind, and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt in · 
genuous part of our behaviour; which fecommends 
impudence as good-breeding; and keeps a man al- 
ways in countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, 
but becauſe he is ſhameleſs ? 

Seneca thought Modeſty ſo great A check to vice, 
that he preſcribes the practiee of it inſecret, and adviſ- 
es us to raiſe it in our ſelves upon ĩmaginary occaſi- 
ons, when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves; 
for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we 
are by ourſelves, ard in our greateſt ſolitudes, we 
ſhould fancy that Cato ftands before us and ſees every 
thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh Modgfy out of 
the world, ee F b 5+ 199 


chat is in it. | e mn . 


| After theſe clan. a Medgty, hl a virtue; 
Ls I muſt 
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I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious Modeſty, which 
juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe perſons 
very often diſcover who value themſelves moſt upon 
2 well-bred confidence. This happens when a man 
is aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would not up- 
on any conſideration be ſurpriſed in the practice of 
thoſe duties, for the performance of which he was 
ſent into the world. Many an impudentlibertine would 
bluſh to be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, and would 
ſcarce be able to ſhew his head, after having diſcloſ. 
ed a religious thought. Decency of behaviour, all 
outward ſhow of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, ate 
carefully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced people, 
as what would diſparage their gaiety of temper, and 
infallibly bring them to diſnonour. This is ſuch a 
poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch 
a degenerate abje& ſtate of mind, as one would think 
human nature incapable of, did we not meet with 
frequent inſtances of it in ordinary converſation. 
There is another kind of vicious Modefy which 
makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his 
' profeſſion, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, 
which it was not in his choice to prevent, and is not 
in his power to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous 
by any of the aforementioned circumſtances, he be- 
comes much more ſo by being out of countenance for 
chem. They ſhould rather give him occaſion to ex- 
ert a noble ſpirit, and to palliate thoſe imperfections 
which are not in his power, by thoſe perfetions 
which are; or to uſe a very witty alluſion of an emi- 
| EN nent 
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nent author, he ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becapſe 
his head was baid, covered that defect with laurels, C 
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Could not but ſmile at the account that was yes- 
| terday given me of a; modeſt young gentleman, 
who being invited to an entertainment, though he was 
not uſed to drink, had not the confidence to refuſe 
his glaſs in his turn, when on a ſudden he grew ſo 
fuſtered that he took all the talk of the table into his 
own hands, abuſed every one of the. company, and 
gung a bottle at the gentleman's head who treated | 
him. This has given me ſufficient occaſion to reſlect | 
upon the ill effects of a vicious Modeſty, and to ren | 
member the ſaying of Brutus, as it is quoted by Plus - | 
tarch, that the perſon has had but an ill education, who N 
bas not been taught to deny any thing. This falſe kind = 


of Modeſty has, perhaps, betrayed both ſexes i into as q 
many vices as the moſt abandoned impudence, and | 0 g 


is the more ine xcuſable to reaſon, becauſe, it acts t9 
gratify others rather than itſelf, and is puniſhed with 
2 kind of remorſe, not only like other yicigus habits 
when the crime is over, but even at the every time |; 
that it is committed. Nothing 
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Nothing is more admirable than true Modefty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the falſe. 'The 
one guards virtue, the other betrays it. True Modeſty 

is aſhamed to do any thing that is repugnant to the 
rules of right eafon : Falſe Modgfy is aſhamed to do 
any thing that is oppoſite to the humour of the com- 
pany. True Modefty avoids every thing that js crim. 
inal, falſe Medefty every thing that is unfaſhionable. 
The latter is only a general undetermined inſtinct; 
the former is that inſtinct, limited and circumſcribed 
by the rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that Modefty to be falſe and vi- 
cious, which engages a man to do any thing that is 
ill or indiſcreet, or which reſtrains him from doing 
any thing that is of a contrary. nature. How many 
men, in the common concerns of life lend money which 
they are not able to ſpare, are hound for perſons 
whom they have but little friendſhip for, give recom: 
mendatory characters of men they are not acquaint- 
ed with, beſtow places on thoſe whom they do not 
eſteem, live in ſuch a manner as they themſelves do 
not approve, and all this meerly becauſe they haye 
not the eonfidence to reſiſt enn importunity 
e 

Nor does this falſe Madglty erpolt us . toſuch 
actions as are indiſcreet, hut very often to ſuch as 
are highly criminal, When was called 
' timoxous, becauſe he would not venture his money in 
a game at dice: I confe/s, ſaid he, that I am exceed- 
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contrary, a man of vicious Medg/y complies with every 
thing, and is only fearful of doing what may doo 
ſingular in the company where he is engaged. He 
falls in with the torrent, and lets himſelf go to every 
action or diſcourſe, however unjuſtifiable in itſelf, ſo it 
be in vogue among the preſent party. This, though 
one of the moſt common, is one of the moſt ridiculous 
diſpoſitions in human nature, that men ſhould not be 
aſhamed of ſpeaking or actiag in a diſolute or ira: 
tional manner, but that one who is in their company 
ee aer, en adhere w peur; Mü 
ciples of reaſon and vir te. 

In the ſecond place Ve are to conſider Falſe Model, 
as it reſtrains a man from doing what is good and 
laudable. My reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to 
him many 4nitances and examples under this head. 
I ſhall only dwell upon one reflection, which I cannot 
make without a ſecret concern. We have in England 
a particular baſhfulneſs in every thing that regards 
religion. A well-bred man is obliged to conceal any 
ſerious ſentiment of this nature, and very often to 
appear a greater libertine than he is, that he may 
keep himſelf in countenance among the men of mode. 
Our exceſs of Modeſty makes us ſhamefaced.in all the 
exe1ciſes of piety and devotion. This humour preyails 
upon us daily; inſomuch, that at many well-bred 
tables, the maſter of the houſe is ſo very mod a man, 
that he has not the confidence to ſay grace at his own 
table: A euſtom which is not only practiſed hy all 
the nations about us, but was never omitted by the 

JP heathens 
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 keathens themſelves. Engliſh gentlemen who travel 
into roman-eatholick countries, are not a little ſur- 


Pprized- to meet with people of the beſt quality kneel- 


ing in their churches, and engaged in their private 
devotions, tho? it be not at the hours of public wor- 


| ſhip. An officer of the army, or a man of wit and 


pleafure in thoſe countries, would be afraid of paſſing 
not only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred man, 
fhould he be ſeen to go to bed, or fit down at table, 
without offering up his de votions on ſuch occaſions. 
The ſame ſhow of religion appears in all the foreign 
reformed churches, and enters ſo much in to their 
ordinary conyerſation + that an no arty bre e 
"ou them hypocritical and preciſe. * 


This little appearance of a religious e 
in our nation, may proceed in ſome meaſure from 


that Modefly which is natural to us, but the great 


occaſion of i it is certainly this: Thoſe ſwarms of ſec- 
taries that over-ran the nation in the time of the 
great rebellion, carried their hypocriſy ſo high, that 
they had converted. our whole language into a jar- 
gon of enthuſiaſm ; inſomuch that upon the reſtoration 
men thought they could not recede too far from the 
behaviour and practice of thoſe perſons, who had 
made religion a cloke to ſo many villanies. This 
led chem into the other extreme, every appearance 
of devotion was looked upon as puritanical, and fall- 
ing into the hands of the ridiculers who flouriſhed 
in that reign, and attacked every thing that was 
it has ever ſince been out of -countenance 
among 
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among us. By this means we are gradually fallen inte 
that vicious Modeſty which has in ſome meaſure worn 
out from among us the appearance of Chriftiani;y in 


ordinary life and converſation, nnen, 
es us from all our neighbours. - 

Hypocriſy cannot indeed be too much deteled. 
but at the ſame ume in to be preferred. nn 
piety. They are both equally deſtructive to the per- 
ſon who is poſſeſſed with them; but in regard to 
others, hyproexriſy is not ſo pernicious as bare · faced 
irreligion. The due mean to be obſerved is to be 
ſincerely virtuous, and at the ſame time to let the 
world ſee we are ſo. I do not know a more dreadful 
menace in the Holy Writings, than chat which is 
pronounced againſt thoſe who have this perverted 
Modęſiy, to be aſhamed before men in a det ve 
ſuch My ore mn C. 
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Negue cuiquam tam Hain clarum i 8 945, ut tof- 
ft emergere ; nife illi materia, occafio, fauior etiam, 
75 cemmendatorgue contingat. Plin. Epiſt. j 


No man's abilities are fo remarkably Mining; as not to 
and in need of a proper opportunity, a patron, and 
rden the praijes Are ee then to 
Ni t cb 
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greſs thro* any profeſſion, none ſeem to 
have ſo good a title to the protection of the men 
of eminence in it as the mode man; not ſo much 
* becauſe his Modeſty is a certain indication of his 
merit, as becauſe tis a certain obſtacle to the pro- 
© ducing of it. Now, as of all profeſſions this vir- 
© tue is thought to be more particularly unneceſſary 
in that of the law than in any other, I ſhall on- 
« ly apply myſelf to the relief of ſuch who follow 
< this profeſſion with this diſadvantage. What aggra- 
< vates the matter is, that thoſe perſons who, the 
< better to prepare themſelves for this ſtudy, have 
made ſome progrels in others, have, by addiQing 
« themſelves to letters, increaſed their natural Mo- 


© deſty, and conſequently beiginened the charter 
Said to 
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to this ſort of prefermenꝭ z ſo that every one of 
© theſe may emphatically be ſaid to he ſuch a one as 
' hixd, It may be a matter worth diſcuſſing then, 
* why that which made a youth ſo amiable to the an- 
« cients, ſhquld make him appear fo ridiculous to the 
© moderns ? and, why in our days there; ſhould 
be negleR, and even opreſſion of young begin- 
' ners, Inſtead-, of g proteion, which, was. tho 
pride of theirs? In the profeſſion: ſpoken of, tis 
obvious to every one whole attendance is required 
at Weftmanſter-Hall, with what. difficulty a you k 
of any Modeſty has been permitted to make an ob- 
t ſervation, chat could in no wiſe detraft from the 
the advancing his own, I have often ſeen one of 
© theſe not only moleſted in his utterance of ſome-- 
thing very pertinent, but even plundered of his 
* queſtion, and by a, ſtrong ſerjeant ſhouldered out 
* of his rank, which he has recovered with much 
c difficulty and confuſion, Now as great part of the 
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©fol _— the injuſtice done to the public, 
if the men of reputation in this calling would intro- 
duce ſuch of the young ones into buſineſs, whoſe 
application to this ſtudy will let them into the ſe- 
«crets of it, as much as their Modefty will hinder 
them from the practice: I ſy, it would be laying an 
everlaſting obligation on a young man, to be in- 
*-troduced at firſt only as a mute, till by this counte- 
© nance, and a reſolution to ſupport the good opinion 
* conceived of him in his betters, his complexion 
hall be ſo well ſettled, that the litigious of this 
iſland may be ſecure of his obſtreperous aid. If 
might be indulged to ſpeak in the ſtile of a lawyer, 
© I would ſay, that any one about thirty years of age 
might make a common motion to the court with 
© as much elegance and propriety as the moſt aged 
© advocates in the hall, 

I cannot advance the merit of Modeſty by any 
C argument of my own ſo powerfully, as by enquir- 
ing into the ſentiments the greateſt among the 
« ancients of different ages entertained upon this 
virtue. If we go back to the days of Solomon, we 
ſnhall find favour a neceſſary conſequence to a ſhame- 
«© faced man. Pliny, the greateſt lawyer and moſt ele- 
* pant writer of the age he lived in, in ſeveral of his 
« epiſtles is very ſolicitous in recommending to the 
public ſome young men of his own profeſſion, and 
very often. undertakes to become an advocate, 
upon condition that ſome one of theſe his favour- 
6 n be joined n 

« the 


—» 
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« the merit of ſuch, whoſe” Modefty otherwiſe would 
have ſuppreſſed it. It may ſeem very marvellous 
to a ſaucy modern, that multum fanguinis, multum 
verecundiæ, multum ſolicitudinis in ore; to haue the 
© face firft full of blood, then the countenance daſhed 
* with Modeſty, and then the whole aſpe as of one 
« dying with fear, when a man begins to ſpeak ; ſhould 
* be eſteemed by Pliny the neceſſary qualifications 
« of a fine ſpeaker. Shake/pear alſo has expreſſed 
« himſelf. in the ſame favourable ſtrain an 
when he ſays, | | 


. In the Modeſty of NAP duty 
1 read as much as from the ratiling tongue 


Of ſaucy and audacious eloguence 


© Now fince theſe authors have profeſſed them- 
« ſelves for the modeft man, even in the utmoſt con- 
© fuſion of ſpeech. and countenance, why ſhould an 
© intreprid utterance and a reſolute. vociferatiqn 
© thunder ſo ſucceſsfully in our courts of juſtice ? 
And why ſhould that confidence of ſpeech and be- 
© haviour, which ſeems to acknowledge no ſuperior, 
and to defy all contradiction, prevail over that 
* deference and reſignation with which the "modeſt 
man implores er eee which te 
© other ſeems to command? Nl 


c Ae e ee 
that I can adminiſter to thoſe who cannot get into 


* that ſtroke of buſineſs.(as the phraſe.is) which they 
* deſerve, is to reckon every particular acquiſition 
9 
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of knowledge in this ſtudy as a real increaſe of their 
« fortune; and fully to believe, that one day this 
* imaginary gain will certainly be made out by one 
more ſubſtantial. I wiſh you would talk to us 2 
* mmm nme 


Sir, your humble Servant. 


The author of this letter is certainly a man of good 
ſenſe; but I am perhaps particular in my opinion 
on this occaſion; for I have obſerved, that under 
the notion of Modeſty, men have indulged themſelves 
in a ſpiritleſs ſheepiſhneſs, and been for ever loſt to 
themſelves, their families, their friends, and their 
country, When a man has taken care to pretend to 
nothing but what he may juſtly aim at, and can exe- 
cute as well as any other, without injuſtice to any 
other; it is ever want'of breeding or courape to be 
| brow-beaten or elbowed out of his honeſt ambition. 
I have ſaid often, Modeſty mult be an act of the will, 
and yet it always implies ſelf-denial : For if a man 
has an ardent deſire to do what is laudable for him 
to perform, and, from an unmanly baſhfulneſs, 
ſhrinks away, and lets his merit languiſh in ſilence, he 
ought not to be angry at the world that a more un- 
il ful actor ſucceeds in his part, becauſe he has not 
confidence to come upon the tage himfelf. Tu 
generoſity my correſpondent mentions of Pliny, can- 
not be enough applauded. To cheriſh the dawn of 
merit, and haſten its maturity, was a work wortly 
eee eee That concern 
wi which 


„ 
* - 


In 
m 


which is deſcribed in the letter, is to all the world 


mee: But we muſt bear with this falle Modeſty in our 


* 
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the greateſt charm imaginable: but then the mozeft 
man muſt proceed, and ſhew'# latent reſolution in 
himſelf ; for the admiration of his Modeffy ariſes from 
the manifeſtation of his merit. I muſt confeſs we live 
in an age wherein a few empty bluſterers carry away 
the praiſe of ſpeaking, while a crew of fellows over- 
ſtocked with knowledge are run down by them: I 
ſay, over-ſtocked, becauſe they certainly are ſo as to 
their ſervice of mankind, if from their very ſtore they 
raiſe to themſelves ideas of reſpect, and greatneſs of 
the occaſion, and I know not what, to diſable them- 
ſelves from explaining their thoughts. I muſt confeſs, 
when I have ſeen Charles Frankair riſe up with a 
commanding mien, and torrent of handſome words, 
talk a mile off the purpoſe,. and drive down twenty 
baſhful boobies of ten times his ſenſe, who at the 
fame time were envying his impudence and deſpiſing 
his underſtanding, it has been matter of great mirth 
to me; but it ſoon ended in a ſecret lamentation, that 
the fountains of every thing praiie · worthy in theſe 
realms, the univerſities,. ſhould be ſo. muddied with 
a falſe ſenſe of this virtue, as to produce men capable 
of being ſo abuſed. I will be bold to ſay, that t ĩs a 
make his beſt appearance before the greateſt man 


and the fineſt woman to whom. he can addreſs him- 


felf, Were this judiciouſly corrected in the nurſeries 


young 
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young nobility and gentry, till they ceaſe at Ox 
and * pve e, in Hs m_—_— 
quence. _. | ; .T 
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on With — 2 the j Joo Langer end; , 
_ The Pæans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends * 
Tie Greeks refor'd the grateful notes Protong ; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ang, OY Pope. 


Am very ſorry to find, by the opera” bills for 

. this day, that we are likely to loſe the greateſt 
— in dramatick Mufic that is now living, 
or that perhaps ever appeared upon'a ſtage. T need 
not acquaint my reader, that I am ſpeaking of Sig- 
"wior Nicolini. The town is highly obliged” to that 
excellent artiſt, for having ſhewn us the Tallan Bf. 
ft in its perfection, as well as for that geherous 15 
probation he lately gave to an opera 6f bur own 
"country, in which the compoſer endeavoured to do 
Juſtice to the beauty of the words, by following that | 
noble example, which has been ſer ik by * Vel. 


"eſt maſters of that art. "Ing 
1 — | * ed 
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 Icould heartily wiſh there was theſame application 
und endeavours .ocaltivate and improve our? Church 
Muffe, as have been lately beſtowed on chat of the ſtage. 
Our eompoſers have one very great incitement to it. 
They are ſure to meet with excellent words, and at 


is no paſſion. that is not ſtnely expreſſed im thoſe parts 
e eee eee e 
ſongs and anthems. * BER 5 
There is & certain coldneſs and indiferencein/ the 
phraſes | of our European languages, when they are 
compared with the oriental forms of ſpeech; and it 
happens very luckily; that the Halrem idioms run 
into the Fagliſh tongue with a particular grace and 
beauty. Our language has received innumerable 
elegancies and improvements, from that infuſion of 


_ Hebraiſms, which are derived to it out of the poeti= | 


cal paſſages in holy writ. They give a force and ener- 

y to our expreſſion, warm and animate our language 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe 
tongue. There is ſomething ſo patheticlt- in this 
kind of diction, that ĩt often ſets the mind in a flame 
and makes our hearts burn within us} How cold and 
dead does a' prayer appear, chat is compoſed in the 
moſt elegant and polite forms of ſpetch, which ae 
natural to dur tongues when it id not helghtend - 
by that ſolemnity of phraſe, which* may be drawt 

tut Ge! It has been ſaid by me 

Von II. 3 943 bens xv M 80.09 
es marr 
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of the · ancients tat if the Gods were to talk with 
men, chey would certaitly ſpeule in Plato'y file ; 
but I think we may ſay, with ſuftice, that when mor- 
tak converſe with their Creator, they cannot do it in 
ſo proper a ſtile as in that of the hely ſeriptures. 
thar are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
ex mine how kindly the Hebrew: mant ers of ſpeech 

mix #nd incorporate with the Engliſt lunguage; af. 
ter having peruſed the boot of pſulms, let him read 
# literal tranſlation of NMorace or Pinay. He wilt 
find in theſe two laſt ſuch m abſurdity und bonfuſlon 
of ſtile; with ſuch a'compumati ve/povettyofinagina- 
; por py eker gg N 
been here advatemg? e e 

Sinct eee of words, 
fo beautiful in themſelves, and ſo proper forthe airs 
of Mien Cannot but wonder that perſons of diſ- 
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 Miyic among thoſe who were filed the choſem 
people was a religious art. The ſongs of Sian, which: 
we have reaſon to believe were inhigh repute among 
the courts of the eaſteri nionarclis, were nothing bun 
plalms and pieces of poetry that'adored or celebrated.” 
the Supreme Being. The greateſt conqueror, in this 
holy nation; after the manner of tlie old eien * | 
rics, did not only compoſe the words of his diving 
odes, but generally ſet them to Bac hianielf; Alas 
which, his works, tho? they were conſecrated to the 
tabernacle, became the national pores 110448 
The firſt original of diedeania wits aeligintiy "ny 
ſhip conſiſting only of a chorus, which was nothing 
elſe but a hynm to a deity: As luxury and volup- 
tuouſneſs prevailed over innocence and religion, this 
form of worltiip degenerated into tragedies ;zin which 
however the chorus ſo far remembered its firſt office, - 
25 to brand every thing that was vicious, and recoms 
mend every thing that was laudable, to intergede- 
with heaven ue pr en went er tg 
geance on the criminal. . n 
Homer and les intitnate i ts how this att 


ſhould be applied; when they repreſent the muſes us 


ſurrounding” Jupiter, aud warbling their Kynins 
about his throne; - I might ſtew from intiumerable 
paſſages in ancient writers, not otily that vocal and 
inſtrumental Mae were made uſe of in their rech- 
ious worſhip; but that their meſt favoittite rer. 
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vs bidies: Had we frequent entertaimments of this 
nutte umotig us, they would not a little purify and 
exatr out paſſions, give our thoughts a proper turn, 
and Miriff thoſe divine impulſes-in the foul; which 
every one feels that has not ſtifled — 
and im moderate pleaſurev- N eee 

mic, when thus applied; ralſes noble hints in 
the mind of the hearer, and fills it Mth great con- 
"Eeptions." Ie Rreogthens devotion, and advance; 
pralſe into rapture. It lengthens out every act of 
*Worthip; and produces more laſting and permament 
Ampreſſions in the mind, than thoſe which aecompa- 
arkanen form of words that are uttered in 


wich | 4 N 
Ne. 108. Phar. Ogeber 3. 
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2 men fraiſe. ae 3 


E is a very unhappy der het ſets ts bean 
LI upon being admired bythe multitude, or af- 
| Feeds a general and undiftinguifhing applauſe among 
men. What pious men call the teftittiony of a good 
..conſcienee; ſhould be the mexfitte bf bur ambition 
in tis kind; hat in to — mond 


449 
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2pplauded, for nothing but what he knows in his own 
heart he deſerves. Beſides. which the charaQter of the 
perſon who commends, you is to be, co 
fare-you ſet a value hon his eſtermis, The gig of 
an ignorant man is only good - will, and you ſhall 1 re- * 
ceive his kindneſs as he is a good neighbour, in ſocie- | 
ty, and not as a good judge of your actions in point | f 
of fame. * The ſatyriſt ſaid very x well of 
popular praiſt and ons, Give the tinkers and = 
coblers their preſents. again, and learn te live, of yaur- | | 
Alf. It is an argument of a looſe, and ungoverned © | 
mind to be affected with the promiſcuous approhation | 
of the generality of mankind ; and a man, of, virtue 
ſhould be too delicate for ſo coarſe an appetite of fame. 
Men of honour ſhould endeayour only to pleaſe the 
worthy; and the man of merit (ould defire to be 
tied by his Peers. I thought it a noble ſentiment 
which I heard yeſterday uttered. in converſation; 
I bew, {aid a gentleman, Suu 0 de greater chan | 
any man If be, has wworth i in him, I can dite fn bis 
fuperiority. to me; and that t ſatisfaction is a greater 
ad? of the foul in me, than any in bunwhich can poſſibly 
appear to me. This thought could not proceed but 
from a,candid and, generous ſpirit i and the a 
tion of ſuch minds is what. maybe ;efleempd 
praiſe! For with the common rate of men. chere is 
nothing commendable but, What they :themſglyes - 
may hope to be paxtakers of, and arrive at: But the 
Free | 
= Where | 
dle 2 
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Where there is that fincerity as the foundation of a 
an-unfought, but a neceſſary conſequence. The La- 
 redemonians, tho” a plain people, and no pretenders 
to politeneſs, had a certain delicacy in their ſenſe of 
glory, and ſacrificed to the muſes when they entered 
upon any great enterprize. They. would have the 
commemoration of their actions be tranſmitted by 
the pureſt and moſt untainted memorialiſts. The din 
which attends victories and public triumphs is by far 
leſs eligible, than the recital of the actions of great 
men by honeſt and wiſe hiſtorians. It is a frivolous 
pleaſure to be the admiration of gaping crouds ; but 
to have the approbation of a good man in the coo! 
reflections of his cloſet, is a gratification worthy an 
heroic ſpirit. The applauſe of the croud makes the 
r etl: nt een e ores 
Wakes hs heart glad. ; 

What makes the love of al: or general frei 
All more ridicalous, is; that it is uſually given for 
circumſtances which are foreign to the perſon ad- 
mired, + Thus they are- the ordinary attendants on 


power and riches, which may be taken out of one 
man's hands, and put into another's. - The applica. 


ſenſe agree in admiring men for having what they 
themſelves would rather be poſſeſſed of ; the wiſe 
man applauds him whom n 
nn kiew-woho is en dee 


8 C5 11 
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Wen u man i in this way of thinking, I de not 
Lrow what cu oecur to one mdre monſtrous} than 
to ſee perſons of ingenuity addreſs their ſervices and 
performunees to men no way addicted to liberał arts. 
ln theſe cafes; the praiſe on one hand, and the pa. 
cronage on the other, are equally the objects of te- 
dicale. Dedications to ignorant men are: as abſurd, | 
4: any of the ſpeeches of Bullfnch in the droll:;Suck; 
an addreſs one is apt-to tranſlate into other words 
and when the different parties are thoroughly conſis; - 
dered, the panegyric generally implies no more than 
if the author ſhould ſay to che patron; My very” 
geod Lord. pn and 7 can never under/tarid one-another 
ee defire a en 
for the future. 28 
The nch may a ect to here 2 „ 
— virtue or merit hope for addition to 
his character from any but ſach as himſelf. Hoe that 
commends another, engages ſa much of his on repuy 
ation as he gives to that - perſon, commended; and 
te that has nothing laudable in himſelf is not of abi. 
lity to be ſuch a ſurety. The wiſe Pbocios was ſo- 
ſenſible how dangerous it was to be touched xyith 
what the multitude approved, that upon a general 
acclamation made when he was making an oration, - 
he turned to an intelligent friend who ſtood near him 
A manner, eee, z 
nud P et | 
Iba eotchadothls paper wich x billeCwhith has 
— l was written to a 2 
* Ws ; 
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from a gentleman whom ſhe had highly commended, 
The; author of it had formerly been her lover. 
When all poſſibility of commerce between them on 
the ſubject of love was cut off, ſhe ſpoke ſo hand- 
fomely . as to give occaſion for this letter, 


3 * 1 et: rs. 15426 » Hs 20 22 


Should be inſenſible to a a flupidity, 1 couldfor- 
bear making you my acknowledgments for 
1 your late mention of me with ſo much applauſe. 
It is, I think, your fate to give me new ſentiments; 
© as you formerly inſpired me with the true ſenſe of 

# love, ſo do you now with the true ſenſe of glory. | 
© As defire had the leaſt part in the paſſion I here- 
© tofore profeſſed towards” you, ſo has "vanity no 
© ſhare in the glory to which you have now raiſed. 
©'me. Innocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, fin- 
© cerity, and diſcretion, are the conſtant ornaments 
© of her who has ſaid this of me. Fame is à babbler, 
© but 1 have arrived at the higheſt glory in thi 
t world, the n the moſt deſerving 


© perſon in h. «rang. 7 
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1 careniem magna pars veri latet. 
Seneca in cur. 
The Hind ſer truth by bales | . "i; ba 


T is very reaſonable to believe; that part { 6f the 
1 which happy minds ſhall enjoy ina future 
ſtate, will ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of 
the divine wiſdom. in the goyernment of the world, 
and a diſcovery af the ſecret-and-.amazing ſteps of 
Providence, from the beginning to the end of time. 
Nothing ſeems to be an entertainment more adapted 
to the nature of man, if we conſider that curioſtty ĩs 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting appetites im- 
planted in us, and that admiration is one of our moſt 


pleaſing paſſions; and what a perpetual fucteſſon of 
enjoyments will be afforded to both theſe, in'a ſcene 

folarge and various as ſhall then be laid open to our 
view in the ſoctety of ſuperior ſpirits, who perhaps 

will join with us in ſo delightful a proſpet! * © 

Is is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of 
the puniſhinent'of ſach as are excluded from bliſs, | 
may conſiſt not only in their being denied this privi 
lege, but in having their appetites at the ſame time 
valtly increaſed, without any fatisfaQtion afforded to 
them, In theſe, the vain purſuit of knowledge ſhalt, 
Perhaps, add to their infelicity, 2 them 
You: II. N | into 
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into labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſtraction and un. 
certainty of every thing but their own evil fate. 
Milton has thus repreſented the fallen angels reaſon. 
ing together in a kind of reſpite from their torment;, 
and creating to themſelves a new diſquiet amidſitheir 
very-amuſements ; he could not properly have def. 
.cribed the ſports of condemned ſpirits, without that 
caſt of horror and melancholy he *. ſo 8 
mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat on a bill dave 2 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon d high 
Of Providence, foretnotuledge, will and fate, 
Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes loſt. 
In our preſent condition, which is a middle flat, 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falſhood ; and as our faculties are narrow, and our 


views imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curioſity 


muſt meet with many repulſes. The buſineſs of man- 
kind in this life being rather to act than to know, 


their portion of knowledge is dealt to them accord- 


ingly. 


From 8 the reaſon of the inquiſuire 


| has ſo long been exerciſed with difficulties, in ac- 


counting for the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this world. 


From hence come all thoſe pathetick complaints of 


ſo many tragical events, which happen to the wiſe 
and the good; and of ſuch aa 51 9 


2 
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which is often the reward of the guilty and the fool - 
ich; that reaſon is ſometimes puzaled, and at a loſs 
what to pronounce upon ſo myſterious a diſpenſation. 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of 
the poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injuſtice; and lays it down as a principle, 
that whatever is permitted to befall a juſt man, whe- 
ther poverty, ſickneſs, or any. of thoſe things which 
ſcem to be evils, ſhall either in life or death con- 
duce to his good. My reader will obferve how. agree- 
able this maxim is to what we find delivered by a 
greater authority. Seneca has written a diſcourſe pur- 
poſely on this ſubject, in Which he rakes pains, after 
the doQrine of the $:0icks, to ſhew that adverſity is 
not in itſelf an evil; and mentions a noble ſaying of 
Demetrius, that nothing would be mare Winhappy than 
a man who had never known afiition. He compares 
proſperity to the indulgence of a fond mother to a 
child, which often proves his ruin; but the affection 
of the divine Being to that of a wiſe father who would 
have his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſappointment, 
and pain, that they may gather ſtrength and improve 
their fortitude. On this occaſion the philoſopher rifes 
into that celebrated ſentiment, that there is not on 
earth a ſpectacle more worthy the regard of a Crea- 
tor intent on his works than a brave man ſuperior to 
his ſufferings; to which he adds, that it muſt be a 


Pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf to look down from hea- 


ven, ra oe T8 r 
baden ing tis integrin. | NN cncar 
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This thought will appear ſtill more reaſonable, if 
wie conſider human life as a ſtate of probation, and 
adverſity as the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often 
to the beſt and moſt ſelect ſpirits. 

But what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, ne we 
are not at preſent in a proper ſituation to judge of 
the counſels by which Providence acts, ſiuce but little 
arrives at our knowledge, and even that little we dif. 
cern imperfectly; or according to the elegant figure 
4n holy writ, We /ee but in part, and as in a glab 
darkly. It is to be conſidered, that Providence in its 
economy regards the whole ſyſtem of time and 
things together, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beau- 
tiful connection between incidents which lie widely 
ſeparate i in time, and by loſing ſo many links of the 
chain, our reaſonings become broken and imperfect. 
Thus thoſe parts of the moral world which have 
not an abſolute, may yet have a relative beauty, 
in reſpect of ſome other parts concealed from us, 
but open to his eyes before whom paſt, preſent, and 
to come, are ſet together in one point of view: and 
thoſe events, the permiſſion of which ſeems now to ac- 
cuſe his goodneſs, may in the conſummation of chings 
both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his wiſdom. | 
And this is enough to check our preſumption, ſince 
it is in vain to apply our meaſures of regularity to 
matters of which we know neither the antecedents 
nor the conſequents, the beginning nor the end. 
I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted 
thought, by OY here a Jewiſh tradition con- 


; | | cerning 
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cerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind of parable, 
illuſtrating what I have laſt mentioned. That great 

| prophet, it is ſaid, was called up by a voice from hea- 
ven to the top of a mountain; where, in a conference 
with the Supreme Being, he was permitted to pro- 
pole to him ſome queſtions concerning his adminiſtra- 
tion of the univerſe. In the midſt of this divine 
colloquy he was commanded to look down on the 
plain below. At the foot of the mountain there iſſued _ 
out a clear ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier alight- 
ed from his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone 
than a little boy came to the ſame place, and finding 

a purſe of gold which the ſoldier had dropped, took | 
it up and went away: with it. Immediately after this 
came an infirm old man, weary with age and travell - 
ing, and having quenched his thirſt, ſat down to reſt 
himſelf by the ſide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing 
his purſe returns to ſearch for it, and demands it 
of the old man, ho affirms he had not ſeen it, ane 
appeals to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The | 
ſoldier not believing his proteſtations, kills him. Mo/es 
fell on his face with horror and amazement” When 
the divine voice thus prevented his expoſtulation; ; | 
ge not ſurpriſed, Mofes, not aſk why the Judge of 


a ' the whole earth has ſuffered this thing to come to 
1 * paſs : The child is the occaſion that the blood of 


the old man is ſpilt; but know, that the old man 


' whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that child's 
father. N Arges 1 
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| ee dignum ſapiente Lonague eft. 
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ine befirs the wiſe and good. Cü tren 


EL1GT1ON may be conſidered under tuo 
general heads, The firſt comprehends wha 

we are to believe, the other what we are to praiſe, 
By thoſe things which we are to belieye, I mean 
whatever is revealed to us in the holy writings, and 
which we could not have obtained the knowledge of 
dy the light of nature; hy the things which we are 
to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties to which we are 
directed by reaſon or natural Religion. The firſt of 
theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of faith, the ſe 
pond by that of morality, - 
fps Jork nde n 0 1 
we ſind many who lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon faith, 
that they negle& morality ; and many who build { 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a due te- 
 gard'tofaith. The perfect man ſhould be defedtive 
in neither of theſe particulars, as will be very <vide 
to thoſe who conſider the benefits which ariſe fron 
Each of them, and which I {hall cake 'the dub ect o 
this day's paper. 


. chis n divifion of Cat 
duty 
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duty into morality and faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar excellencies, the firſt has * W 
nence in ſeyeral reſpects. 9 8 

Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part l (as 
I have ſtated the notion of it) is of a fixt eternal na- 


ture, and will eee 
in conviction. 

Secondly, Becauſe . may be Abbe 6s de 
greater good to mankind, and become more beneſi - 
cial to the world, re 2 r 
by faith without morality. 55 

dh, e mcrnliny dises eee $arkes? 
tion to human nature, by quieting the mind; mode» 
rating the paſſions, and advancing the mod 
every man in his private capacity. i Yd reg 

| Fourthly, Beeauſethe rule of morality pagers 
certain than that of faith, all the civilized nations of 
the world agreeing in the great points eee 
as much as they diſter in thoſe of faith. 75 

 Fiftbly, eee 
nature as immorality 3 or to put the ſame reaſon in 
another light, becau e it is generally o ned, there may 
be ſalvation for a virtuous infidel; (particularly in the 
caſe. mum umme 
believ err W341 > (Eto "O14 4 

Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems tbe | 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 
morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if me con- 
ſider wherein conſiſts the excellency af ſaith, ar the 
| i 53 and this N 
0 þ | Fin, 
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Fir, In explaining, and carrying to reale 
heights, ſeveral points of morality... 

Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger motives 

to enforce the practice of moralit . 
>. Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one ano- 
ther, and a truer ſtate of ourſelves, both in regard 
to the grandeur and vileneſs of our natures. . 

_ Fourthly, By ſhewing us che blackneſs and defor- 
mity of vice, which in the Chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very 
great, that He who is poſſeſſed of all perfection and 
the Soyereign Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral 
of our divines as hating ſin to the ſame degree that 
he loves the ſacred daten was made the propi- 
nn. SEES Wo AWE 1 

- Pifthly, In een tee de del we 
thod of making morality effectual to ſalvation. 
I F have only touched on theſe ſeveral heads, which 
every one who is converſant in dĩſcourſes of this na- 
ture will eaſily enlarge upon in his oun thoughts, 
and draw concluſions from them which may be uſe- 
ful to him in the conduct of his life. One I am ſure 
is ſo obvious, that he cannot miſs it, namely, that a 
man cannot be perfect in his ſcheme of morality, who 
does not . and en it wu hap * the 
Chriſtian nit. et. aa nh 

r . 
maxims which I think we may deduce from what 
has been ſaid. 1582 274 H acs nad αν 1 

"__ Thins wo Gould be plardionlachy weilgieaf 

making 
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making aoy thing an article of faith, hich does 


eee eee vg = 


of moralityan 4k. + wu 12. lůud 13 49 iþ 14 & 43.4 
Secondly, That no article of faith 3 ; 
 anthentick, which weakens-or ſubverts the practical 
part of en or what I have MEE 90 hers þ 
ralty., Ia I 24 a9 23493 ht $f 240530 .0ng Na 
Thirdly, That the greateſt friend contin 
natural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehendany danger 
from embracing Chriſtianity, as 4t ĩs preſerved pure 
and uncorrupt in the dactrines of aur national church. 
There i; is likewiſe another maxim which I think 
may be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations, 
which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious points, 
—_ any ilt conſequences that may ariſe from 
em, ſuppoſing they ſhould be erroneous, before 
we 3 aſſent to them 
For example, in chat diſputable point * 
ting men ſon conſeiencę ſake, beſides the imbittering 
their minds with hatred, indignation, and all the 
vehemence of reſentment, and inſnaring them to 
profeſs what they 46 not believe; we cut them olf 
from the pleaſures and advantages of ſociety, afflit 
their bodies, diſtreſs their fortunes; hurt their. repu- 
tations, ruin their families make their lives painful, 
or put an end to them. Sure when I ſee ſuch dread- 
ful conſequences "riſing from a principle, I. woutd 
be as fully convinced of the truth of it, as of a ma- 
thematical: demonſtration, before LMBũ . 
att upon it, or make it a part of my Religi n. 
lk In 
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and evident ; the principle that puts us upon doing it, 

of a dubious and di ſputable nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one, and whether or no a 
zeal for what a-man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith 
may juſtify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think 
if our Religion produces charity as well as zeal, it will 
not be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel inſtances. But 
to conclude with the words of an excellent author, 
e Oe TORS Fon fo 
not enough to mate us love one u,. C 
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Ne te ſemper inops agitet wvexetque cupido; 
Why reed en 1 
2 Hor. Ep. 48.1.4. „ 97 


Heap les may'f live, bow ſpend thine age in peace: | 
; Left auarice, ſtill por, difurk t thine eaſe: _ 
Or fears ſhow'd ſhake, or cares thy mind ul. 
Or ardent hope for things of 25 *, 


l Caren. 


[ 
* $5 


AVING — a 9 14 Cotwrday's 

H paper to ſhew-'the great excellency of faith. 
4 mall here conſider what are the proper means of 
ſtrengthning and confirming it in che mind of man. 
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Thoſe who delight in reading books of controverſy, 
which are written on both ſides of the queſtion in 


ſettled habit of it. They are one day entirely con- 
vinced of its important truths, and the next meet 
with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf 
in new difficulties, and that generally for this reaſon, 
becauſe the mind which is perpetually toſt in con- 
troverſies and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons 
which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted 
with any former perplexity, when it appears in a new 
ſhape, or is ſtarted by a different hand. As nothing 
is more laudable than an enquiry after truth, ſono- 
thing is more irrational than to paſs away our whole 
lives, without 'determining ourſelves one way or 
other in thoſe points which are of the laſt importance 
to us. There are indeed many things from which we 
may withhold our afſent ; but in caſes by which we 
are to regulate our lives, it is the greateſt abſurdity 


to he wavering and unſettled, without cloſing with = 


that ſide which appears warp ardaer;toraghn apnea 
probable, 2 

The ſirſt rule therefore which 1 Quall e 
this, chat When by reading or diſcourſe we find our- 


ſelves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any ar- 


ticle, and bf the reaſonableneſs of our belief in it, we 


ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſ- 


tion. We may perhaps forget the arguments which 


„ ought to remem- 
"UE 


of faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed and 


- 
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ber the ſtrength they had with us, and therefore fil 
to retain the conviction which they once produced. 
This is no more than what we do in every common 
art or ſcience, nor is ĩt poſſible to act otherwiſe, con- 
ſidering the weakneſs and limitation of our intellec- 
* wal faculties. It was thus, that Latimer, one of the 
glorious army of martyrs, who introduced the refor- 
mation in Exgland, behaved himſelf in that great 
conference which was managed between the moſt 
learned among the proteſtants and papiſts in the 
reign of queen Mary. This venerable old man know- 
ing how his abilities were impaired by age, and that 
it was impoſſible for him to recolle& all thoſe reaſons 
which had directed him in the choice of his Religion, 
left his companions who were in the full poſſeſſion of 
their parts and learning; to bale and confound their 
antagoniſts by the force'of reaſon. As for himſelf 
he only repeated to his adverſaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed; and in the poſſeſſion of 
which he was determined to die. It is in this man- 
ner that the mathematician proceeds upon propoſi- 
tions which he has once demonſtrated ; and though 
the demonſtration may have ſlipt out of his memory, 
he builds upon the truth, becauſe he knows it was 
.demonſtrated. 'This rule is abſolutely neceſſary for 
weaker minds, and in ſome "meaſure for men of 
the greateſt nar ma eee. 
poſe, 
Nase that they ſhould lay ap in thefr 
memories, and always keep by them in a readineſs, 
thole 
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thoſe arguments which appear to them of the great- 
eſt ſtrength, and which cannot be got over by 10 
doubts and cavils of infidelity. | 
But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
ſtrengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man is 
quickly convinced of the truth of Religion, who finds 
it is not againſt his intereſt that it ſhould be true. 
The pleaſures he receives at preſent, and the happi- 
neſs which he promiſes himſelf from it hereafter, 
will both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give credit 
to it, according to the ordinary obſervation that we 
are eaſy to believe what ue ui. It is very certain, 
that a man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear cloſing 
with Religion upon an impartial examination of it: 
but at the ſame time it is certain, that faith is kept 
Nn eee , Sefer en | 
There is ill another method: dich is more per- 
ſuaſive than any of the former, and that! is an habi- 
taal adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in con- 
The devcut man does not only believe but feels there 
is a Deity. He has actual ſenſations of Him; his ex- 
perience concurs with his reaſon ; he ſees Him more 
and more in all his intercourſes with Him, and even 
in this life almoſt loſes his faith in conviction. 
The laſt method which I ſhall mention for the 
giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement 


from the world, accompanied ee 
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tion. When a man thinks of any thing in che dark, 
neſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it may 
make in his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon 23 
the day breaks about him. The light and noiſe of 


the day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his ſenſes, 


and calling off his attention, wear out of his mind 


the thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it, with ſo 


much ſtrength, during the filence and darkneſs of 
the night. A man finds the ſame difference as to 
himſelf in a croud and in à ſolitude : the mind > 
ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that variety of objects 


which preſs upon her in a great city. She cannot 


apply herſelf ta the conſideration of thoſe things 
which are of the. utmoſt concern to her. The cares 
or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in with every thought, 


and a multitude of vicious examples give a kind of 
Juſtification to our folly.” In our retirements every 


thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious,” In courts and cities 
we are entertained” with the works of men; in we 
country with thoſe of God. One is the Providence 


ol art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion natur- 


ally grow in the'mind of every reaſonable man, who 
ſees the impreſſions of divine power and wiſdom in 
every object, on which he caſts his eye. The Su- 


preme Being has made the beſt arguments for his own 
exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens and the | 


earth, and thoſe are arguments which a man of ſenſe 
canot ſorbear attending to, who is out of the noiſe 
and hurry of human affiirs. 4ri/to'te ſays, that ſhould 
5 | : | wor 
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works of art and mechaniſm; and ſhould aſterwards 
be brought up into the open day, and ſee the ſeveral 
glories of the heaven and earth, he would immedi- 
ately pronounce them the works of ſuch a Being as 
we define God to be. The pſalmiſt has very beauti- 
ſtrain: The heavens declare the glory of God: And the 
firmament ſheweth his handy works One day telleth 
another: And one nigbt certiſieth another. There is 
neitber ſpeech nor language : But: their voices are heard 
among tbem. Their ſound is gone out into all lands; 
and their word; into the ends of the world. As ſuch a 
bold and ſub.ime manner of thinking furniſhes very 
„„ rg 
wrought 2 e eee Re. 


| 2 TR 2 4 bake 
3 
Vitb all the blue ethereal ay, | 
ut eee eee rinks - 
Their great Original proclaim © | 
eee fun from dey today, iy 

Doss his Greator's pow'r dipl, 
And publiſhes to every land 
ee TI 
ae II. UL HH 
Soon a1 the ro ing fades prevail, 
The moon takes ap the wond*rous tale, | Þ 
Au nightly to the ligen ning earth. | tires 
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 Whilft all theftars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm tbe tidings as they roll 7 
And ſprrad tbe truth tne 49g 
rf Nur 450 & 
bat though, in n fone, al. 
M hat tba nor e . 
| Amid their radiant orbs be found? + 
In reafonts ear they all rice, 
Aud utter forth a er ee oe 955 
Fo ͥr ever ſinging, as they hin, 
be hanid that made urls Moe? FC 
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LE gritudinem laudar , unam rem maxim? dete teftabilem, 
quorum oft tandem Raunen i Cie. 


What kind of philo/ophy is it; to \ extol melancholy, the 


moj? — wing in  natire H ow Fare wh 


B OUT: an age ago it was * Faſhion in | 


| England, for every one that would be religious, 

to throw ag much Sac as poſſible into his face, 
and in particular to abſtain from all appearance of 
mirth and plealantry,, which were looked upon as 
the marks of a Carnal mind. The ſaint was > of a ſor- 


rowful countenance, "nnd generally eaten up with 


nA ſpleen 


a a« 


3 bets FDA 1 
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ſpleen and melancholy; A gentleman, who was lately 
2 great ornament to the learned world, has diverted | 
me more than once with an account of the reception 
which he met with from a very famous independent 
miniſter, who was head of a college in thoſe times. 
This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the 
republic of letters, and juſt fitted out for the univerſi- 
ty with a good cargo of Latin and Grecd. His friends 
were reſolved that he ſhould try his fortune at an 
election which was drawing near in the college, of 
which the independent miniſter whom I have before 
mentioned was governor. The youth, according to 
cuſtom, waited on him in order to be examined, He 
was reetived at the door by a ſervant, who was one 
of that gloomy generation that were then in faſhion. 
He conducted him, with great ſilence and ſeriouſneſs, 
to a long gallery which was darkened at noon· day, 
and had only à ſingle candle burning in it. After à 
Hort ſtay. in this melancholy apartment, he was led 
into a chamber hung with black, where he entertained 
himſelf for ſome time by the glimmering of a taper, 
ill at length the head of the college came out to him, 
from an inner room, with half a dozen night - caps up- 
on his head, and religious horror in his countenance. 
The young man trembled; but his fears increaſedz 
when, inftead of being aſked What progreſs he had 
made in learning, he was examined how he'abounded 
in grace. His Latin and Greet ſtood him in little ftead; 
he was to give an account only of the ſtate of his ſoul; 
Whether, he was of the number of the elect What was 


— SIE. 
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the occaſion of his converſion z upon what day of the 


month, and hour of the day it happened; how it was 
carried on, and hen completed. The whole exami. 


nation as ſummed up with one ſhort queſtion, name. 
ly, San. prepared for deut The boy, who 
had been bred up by honeſt parents, was frighted 


out of his wits at the ſolemrüty of the proceeding, 


and by the laſt dreadful interrogatury z ſo that upon 
making his eſcape out of the houſe of mourning, he 
could never be brought a ſecond time to the exami. 
—_— en badet e 0/0 

ee heme . 
eee eech tags ee us, there are 


a many. perſons, who, by a natural unchearfulneſs of 
beart, miſtaken notions of pietys or wenlkneſs of un- 


derſtanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable way 
of life, and give up themſelves a prey to grief and 
melancholy. Superſtitious fears and groundleſs ſeru- 
ples cut them off from the pleaſures of converſation, 
and-all thoſe focial entertainmens; which\are'not only 


innocent, but landable; as if mürth was made for 
reprobates, and chearfulneſs of heart denied thoſe 
who are maid q156c2t that 6 3224 116-88 


„ 
eee eee ee e 
himſelf obliged in duty to be ſad and diſconſolate. 


He looks on a ſudden fit of laughter a8 a breach of 
blaſphemy. Tell him of one who is advanced to a 
= C ie 
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ile of honours he lifis up his hands and eyes; de- 


{cribe a public ceremony, he ſhakes his head ; ſhew 
him a gay equipage; he bleſſes himſelf. All che little 
ornaments of life are pomps and vanities. Mirth is 
wanton, and wit profane. He is ſcandalized at youth: 
for being lively; and at childhood for being playful. 
He fits at a chriſtening, or a marriage · ſeaſt, as at a 
funeral; ſighs at the eoncluſion of a merry ſtory, and 
grows devout when the reſt of the company grow 
pleaſant. After all; Sombrites is a religious man, and 
would have behaved himſelf very properly, had he 


lived when — Was _ Aa ome! 
ſecutions 5 
K ͤ abs 
ters with hypocriſy, as is done too frequently; that 
being a vice which I think none but He, who knows 
the ſecrets of men's hearts, ſhould pretend to diſcover 


in another, where the proofs of it do not amount to 


a demonſtrations On the contrary,'as there are many 
excellent perſons, who are weighed down by this 
habitual ſorrow of heart; they rather deſerve our 
compaſſion than our reproaches I think, bowevers 
they would do well to eonſider whether ſuch a beha- 
repreſenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that extinguiſh. 


es all joy and gladneſa, a u . 
and deſtroys the reliſk of being itſelf. TI 


I have; in*former papers, Gaiden mia 
dency there is to chearfulneſs in Religion, and how 
"ch «frame of mind's not only the moſt lively, but 
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the moſt commendable in a virtuous perſon, In ſhort, 
thoſe who repreſent Religion in ſo unamiable a light, 
are like the ſpies, ſent by Mefes to make a diſcovery 
of the land of Promi/e, when by their reports they 
diſcouraged the people from entering upon it. Thoſe 
who ſhew us the joy, the chearfulneſs, the good-hu- 
mour, that naturally ſpring up in this happy flate, 
are like the ſpies bringing along with them the cluſ- 
ters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might invite 
taeir- companions into the pleaſant un which 
produced them. 

An eminent pagan writer has made a diſcourſe, to, 
em that the atheiſt, who denies a God, does him 
lefs diſhonour than the man who owns his being, but 
at the ſame time believes him to be cruel, hard to 
pleaſe, and terrible to human nature. For my own 
part, ſays he, I would rather it ſhould be ſaid of me, 
that there was never-any ſuch a man as Plutarch, 
than that Plutarch was RE ar or in · 
humane. 1 

Ifwe may believe our logicians, man is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. 
He has an heart capable of mirth, and naturally diſ- 
poſed to it. It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extir- 
pate the affections of the mind, but to regulate them. 
It may moderate and reſtrain, but was not deſigned 
to baniſh gladneſs from the heart of man. Religion 
contracts the circle of our pleaſures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. The 


enen. of the Divine Being, and the exerciſc 
| of 
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df virtue, are in heir own.nature io far from exclud-. 
ing all gladneſs of heart, that they are perpetual 
ſources of it. In a word, the true ſpirit of Religion 
cheers, as well as compoſes the ſoul; it banaſhes in - 
deed all levity of behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute 
mirth, but in exchange fills the mind with a perpetual 


ſerenity, uninterrupted chearfulneſs, and an habitual. | 


eee eee well as to e 
in itſelf. | W 2 
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So is her modeſty withal as great, _ 
To alk the envy of a gy feat. _ 
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none pt when T met wk any 
paſſage in an old Greet or Latin author, that 5s 
not blown upon, and which I have never met within 
a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful ſaying in 
Theognis; vice is covered by wealth, and virtus by 
Poverty; * in the verbal tranſlation, 
Anong 
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concrales' by Poverty. Every man's obſervation will 
veral faults and defects that are overlooked, if not 
2 poor man, whoſe merits are Joſt in his Poverty, 
than that in the words of the wiſe man. T here was 
a little city, and few men within it; and there came a 
great ting againſt it, and befieged it, and" built great 
 bukwarks, againff,it : | Now there ann found in it 6 
poor wil man, and fie by his wiſdom, des the ah; 
1, uiſdom is better than ſtrength 3 ede. the 
poor mans _ is deſpiſed, and 4 t are not 
heard. 
The middle * rot hoe tobe the mok advan- 
tageoully ſituated. for the gaining of wiſdom. Po- 
very turns our thoughts too much upon the fupply- 
ing of our wants, and Riches upon enjoying our ſu- 
perfluities; and as Cowley has ſaid in another caſe, 
It is hard for a man 70 keep aft] eye upon truth, 
tho is always in a battle or a triumph. . 

I we regard Poverty and wealth, as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
may obſerve that there is a ſet of each of theſe grow · 
iag out of Poverey, quite different from that which 
riſes out of wealth. Humilit) and patience, induſti) 


l 
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mity, and a ſenſe of honour, arc as often the qualifi- 
cations of the rich. On the contrary, Fowerry is apt 

to betray a man into envy, Riches into arrogance; 
Poverty is too often attended with fraud, vicious 
compliance, repining, murmur and diſeontent. Rich- 


<: expoſe a man to pride and luxury, a fookfivelavion 


of heart, and too great a ſondneſs for che preſent 
world. In ſhort, the middle condition is moſt eligible 
to the man who would improve himſetf in virtue 
a5 I have before-ſhewn, it is the moſt advantageous 
for the gaining of knowWedge. It was upon this cn 
aderation that Agur founded his prayer, Which for 
the wiſdom of it is recorded in holy vit. To chung 
have I required of thee, deny me them mat before ] die. 
Remove fav from me vanity and” lies ; give mr neither = 
Poverty nor Riches ; ted me with food convenient for 
ne: left I be Full and"deny-T hee, aid Jay; who "is" the 
Lird ? or left ee eee and tate the name 
of my Goin b. 
— Ul WE wap puiie his 
very pretty allegory, which is wrought into a play 
by Ariſtephanes the Greek comedian. It ſeems ori- 
ginally deſigned as a fatire upon the richy though, 
in ſome parts of it, tis like'the foregoing diſcourſe 
a kind of compariſon between mi and Poverty. - 
Chremylus whowas anold and agood-man, and withal 
exceeding poor, being defirous to leave ſome Riches 
to his ſon, conſults the oracle of Apallo upon the ſub- 
je, The oracle bidde him follow the firſt man he 


d 
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ſhould ſee upon his going out of the temple, The 
perſon he chanced to ſee. was to appearance an old 
ſordid blind man; but upon his following him from 
place to place, he at laſt found by his own confeſſion, 
that he was Plutus the god of Riches, and that he was 
told him, that when he was a boy, he uſed. to declare 
that as ſoon as he came to age, he would diſtribute 
wealth to none but virtuous. and juſt men; upon 
which Jupiter conſidering the pernicious conſequen- 
ces. of ſuch. a reſolution, took his ſight away from 
him, and left him to ſtroll about the world in the 
blind condition wherein Cbremylus . beheld him. 
With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go 
to his houſe, where he met an old woman in a tat- 
tered raiment, who had been his, gueſt for man) 
years, and whoſe name was Poverty. The old wo- 
manrefuling to turn out ſo eaſily as he would have 
her, he threatned to baniſh. her not only from his 
own houſe, but out of all Greece, i ſhe; made any 
more words upon the matter. | Poverty on this occa- 
Gon. pleads her cauſe very notably, and. repreſents to 
her old landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of the 
country, all their trades, artsand.ſciences. would be 
driven out with her; and that if every one was rich, 
they would never. ann pomps, or- 
deſirable... Sdoulibeviſe: ere 2. ſe · 
veral advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her vo- 
ien in regard to their ſhape, their health and 

activity, 
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acdlivity, by preſerviag chen from goutas drophies, 
unwieldineſs, and intemperance. But whatever the 
had to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop 
of, Chremylus immediately conſidered how he 
might reflore Plutus to his fight ; and in order to it 
conveyed him to the temple of ſtulaplur, who was 
famous for eures and miracles of this nature? By 
this means the deity recovered his eyes, and begun 
to make a right uſe of them, by entiching every 
one that was diſtinguiſhed by piety towards the gods, 
and juſtice towards men; and at the fame time by tak- 
ing away his gifts from the impious and undeſery- 
ing. This produces ſeveral merry incidents, till in 
the laſt at Mercury deſcends with great: complaints 
from the gods, that fince the good men were grown 
rich they had received no ſacrifices, which is con- 
firmed by a prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a re- 
monſtrance, that ſince this late innovation he was re- 
duced to a ſtarving condition, and could not live up- 
on his office. ' Cbremylus, who in the beginning of 
the Play was religious in his Poverty, concludes it 
with a propoſal which was reliſhed by all the good 
men who were now grown rich as well as himſelf, 
that they ſhould carry -#/utwus in a ſolemn proceſſion 
to tue temple, and inſtall him in the place of Jupiter. 
This allegory inſtructed the Atheniaus in two points, 
frſt, as it vindicated the conduct of Providence in its 
ordinary diſtributions of wealth; and in the next 
Place, as it ſhewed the great tendency of Riches to 
a corrupt the morals of thoſs who poſſeſſed em. C 
Vor II. | P Wedneſday, 
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| PT nou defendit- alio culpante; ſolutos 


| Qui captat riſus hominum, famamgue dicacis ; 


Fugere gui non viſa Poteſt; commiſſa tacere 
Kel nequit z bic niger e hunc tu, Romane, caueto. 
Hor. Sat. 4. I. 1. v. 18. 


e e rail Gun Bir abſent friend, 

Or Fears them ſeundalixed, and not defends; -— 
Spar; with thery fame, and ſpeaks whate” er be ce can, 
An ond) to be thought a witty man; 
E Mis Friend in diſe Neem: oh 


„T mie a ; thao; br fine! beware of bim.. | 
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\ cond from, thoſe. calumnies Moe which we | 


ſpread abroad concerning one another. 
There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in forte 
anne offence; thoꝰ, at the ſame time, 
_ however we treat one another, it muſt be confeſſed, 
- that we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the perſons who 
are notorious for this practice. It generally takes it 
riſe either from an ill · will to mankind, a private in- 
_ clination to make ourſelves eſbeemed, an oſtentation 
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of wit, s vanity of being thought in the ſecrets of 
the world, or from a defire of gratifying any of theſe 
eee 1 {+2 


converſe. | $1.5 


The publiſher of Standatis core is 16 <666id to | 


mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced 


by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But 
whatever may be the occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe 


reports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of them 


is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon at 
whom they are aimed; The injury is the ſame, tho 


the PRO WENN ay Be; Gif 117 


ferent. . 7 i 


As every ess looks upon kimi wid We Bat | 


indulgence, when he paſſes a judgment on his dn 


thoughts or action, and as very tew would be thought 
guilty of this abominable proceeding, which „ 


auniverſally practiſed, and at the ſame time, ſo univ 


heart, before he ſtands acquitted to himſelf of chat 
_ evil diſpoſition of mind which I am here mentioning. 
Fir/t of all, Let him confider whether he doe net 


take delight in hearing che @ults af achrra. N N . 2 
Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to belie ve ſuck 15 ; 


little blackening accounts, aud more inclined to be 
_ credulous on the rr tf wad 110% 6h 
tured fide; b | e CE 


Thirdly: Wester he e Wake x 
diſrepuration | 


rann * 
of another. f W.-M 
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ally blamed, I ſhall lay dom three rules by whiff 
would have a man examine and ſearch into his Sun” 
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: "Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice pro- 
.ceeds, and grows up into /ander and defamation, 
In the firſt place, a man who takes delight in hear- 
ing the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently that he has 
a true reliſh of Scandal, and conſequently the ſeeds 
of this vice within him. If his mind is gratified with 
hearing the reproaches which are caſt on others, he 
will find the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and be 
-the more apt to do it, as he will naturally imagine 
every one he converſes with is delighted in the ſame 
* manner with himſelf. A man ſhould endeavour there- 
fore to wear out of his mind this criminal curioſity, 
Wich is perpetually heightened and inflamed by liſ- 
. tening'to ſuch ſtories as tend to the diſreputation of 
others. 4 72 3 
In the ſecond place, a man ſhguld: conſult his own 
(heart, whether he be not apt to believe ſuch little 


- blackening accounts, and more inclined to be credu- . 


lous on the uncharitable, than on the good-natured 
ſide. | 
; . itſelf, „ 


. nerally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own | 


- ſecret corruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, 

Falſhhood' is juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the 
ears are from the eyes: By which he would inti- 
mate, that a wiſe man ſhould not eaſily give credit to 


the report of actions which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, | 


under this head, mention two or three remarkable 
rules to be obſerved by the members of the celebrat- 
ed Abbe de la Trappe, as W 


' Jittle French book. © © The 
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The fathers are there ordered, never to give an 


ear to any accounts of baſe or criminal actions ; (0 


turn off all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible ; but in caſe. 


they hear any thing of this nature ſo well attefied 
that they cannot diſbelieve it, they are then to ſup- 
poſe, that the criminal action may have "proceeded 


from a good intention in him who is guilty of it. 


This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an extravagance, 
but it is certainly much more laudable, than to fup- 
poſe, as the ill-natured part of the world does, that 


indifferent, and even good actions TY bad 


principles and wrong intentions. 

In the third place, a-man ſhould examine lis heart 
whether he does not find in it a ſecret inclination to 
propagate ſuch reports, as tend mmm 
of another. 

When the diſeaſb of the mind, which have hitherts 
been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, 
it diſcovers itſelf in ĩts worſt ſymptom, and is in dan 
.ger of becoming incurable. I need not therefore 
infiſt upon the guilt in this laſt particular, which e. 
very one cannot but diſapprove, who is not void of 
humanity, or even common diſcretion. I ſhall only 


add, that whatever pleaſure any man may take in 


ſpreading whiſpers of this nature, he will find an infi- 


nitely greater ſatisfaction in conquering the tempta- 
tion he ĩs under, by anten e e 
own breaſt, 


s Thurſd lay, 
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Y friend the divine karing hook uſed with 
words of complaiſance (which he thinks 
could be properly applied to no one living, and [ 
think could be only ſpoken of him, and that in his 
abſence) was ſo extremely offendal with the exceſ- 
' five way of ſpeaking civilities among us, that he 
made a diſcourſe againſt it at the club; which he 
concluded with this remark, that he had not heard 
one compliment made in our ſociety fince its com- 
mencement. Every one was pleaſed with his con- 
cluſion; and as each knew his good-will to the reſt, 
he was convinced that the many proffeſſions of kind- 
neſs and ſervice, which we ordinarily meet with, are 
not natural where the heart is well inclined ; but are 
a proſtitution of ſpeech, ſeldom intended to. mean 
any part of what they expreſs, neyer to mean all 
they expreſs. Our reverend friend, upon this to- 
Pick, pointed to us two or three paragraphs on this 
Woe: : | ſubje&: 
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late Archbiſhop's poſthumous works. I do not know 
chat ever I read any thing that pleaſed me moro, and 
as it is the praiſe of Longinus, that he ſpeaks of the 
ſublime in aftile ſuitable. to it, ſo, one may ſay ofthis 
author upon Stxcerity, that he abhors any pomp of che · 
torick on this occaſion, and treats it. with a pre 


than ordinary ſümplicity, at once to be A preacher | 


and an example. With what con 
does he lay before us, in the language and temper of 
his profeſſion, a fault, which by the leaſt liberty and 
warmth of expreſſion. would be the moſt lively wit 
and ſatire ?, Rut his heart was better diſpoſed, and 
the good man chaſtiſed the great wit e 
ner, that he was able to ſpeak as follows. 

. ---- Among too many other inſtances of ho 
< great corruption and degeneracy of the age where» 
© inwe live, the greatand general want of Szpcerity in 
« converſation is none of the leaſt, The world ia grown 
ſo full of diſſimulation and compliment, that men's 
« words are hardly any fignification of their thoughts, 
and if any man meaſure his words by his heart; and 
* ſpeak as he thinks, and do not expreſs more kindneſs 
* to every man, than men uſually have for any man, 


. he can. hardly eſcape. the cenſure of want of breed- - 


ing. The old Fs plainnels and Sixcerity, that 


* generous, integrity of nature, and honeſty of dis. 


* poſition, which always argues true greatneſs of mind, 


and is uſually aecompanied with undaunted conrage 


d reutin, i n a great meaſure loſt among 
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© us: There hath been a long endeavour to transform 
© us into foreign manners and faſhions, and to bring 
us to a ſervile imitation of none of the belt of our 
F neighbours i in ſome of the worlt of their qualities, 
The dialect of converſation is now: a-days ſo ſwell· 
ed with vanity and compliment, and ſo ſurfeited 
(as I may ſay) of expreſſions of kindneſs and reſ. 
' peR, that if a man that lived an age or two ago 
* ſhould return into the world again he would really 
© want a dictionary to help him to underſtand his own 
© Janguage, and to know the true intrinſic value of 
dhe phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly at firſt be- 
lie ve at what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs 
© in current payment: and when he ſhould come to 
* underſtand it, it would be a great while before he 
© could bring himſelf with a good countenance and 
_ good conſcience to converle with men upon equal 
. terms, and in their own way. | 
And in truth it is hard to ſay, whether i it ſhould 
© more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 
© what folemn expreſſions of reſpe&t and kindneſs wil 
© paſs between men, almoſt upon no occaſion; how 
great honour and eſteem they will declare for one 
© whom perhaps they never ſaw before, and how en- 
© tirely they are all on the ſudden devoted to his ſer- 
© vice and intereſt, for no reaſon ; ; how infinitely and 
170 eternally obliged to him for no benefit ; and how 
© extremely they will be concerned for him, yea and 


. aftlited too, for no cauſe. I know it is ſaid, injul- | 


* tification 
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« tification of this hollow kind of converſation, chat 
there is no harm; no real deceit in compliment, but 
0 the matter ĩs well enough, ſo long as we underſtand 
one another; er verba valent ut mm, words are 
c ite money and when the current value of them is 
© generally underſtood, no man is cheated by them. 

© This is lomething, if ſuch words were any thing ; 
bat being brought into the accompt, they are 
mere cyphers. However, it is ſtill a juſt matter of 
. complaint, that Sinceri/y and plainneſs are out of 


_ © faſhion, and that our language is running into a lye ; 
that men have almoſt quite perverted the uſe of 


« ſpeech, and made words to fignify nothing, that 
the greateſt part of the-converſation of mankind'is 
* little elſe but driving a trade of diſſimulation; in- 
ſomuch that ĩt would make a man heartily ſick and 

weary of the world, to ſee the little vm ae 
is in uſe and prftice among men. T6343 4 #1934 ® 
When the vice is placed in this dba 
li ght, he argues unanſwerably againſt it, in words and 
thoughts ſo natural, that any man who reads them 
would imagine he himſelſ could have been the author 
of them. 
If the ſhow of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am ſure Sincerity is better: for why does any man 
' diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but 
* becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a quality as 
he pretends to? For to counterfeit and diſſemble, 
is to put on the appearance of ſome real excellency. 
6 e to be any 
101 T 1 C thing 
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„ things is really. to he what he would ſeem to be. 
<. Beſides, that it is many times as troubleſome to make 
< good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; 


and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 


eee ee Kannen u. 
hour is loſt, 

een ike Ga ee 
ſhew, that all artiſice muſt A —_—_ 
appointment of him that praiſes it. Is 


_ © -Whatſoever convenience may be thought t to be 


in falſhaod and aifimulation, it is ſoon: over ; but 
the inconvenience of itis perpetual, becauſe itbrings 
a a man under aneverlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo 
© that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 


* truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly. When a 


* man hath onee forfeited. the reputation of his inte- 
£ eee 
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t domum timer ambiguam, ; Thrig/hue bilinguer, 
0 Virg. En. 1. V. 665, 


Fe he th? MAT ANY race, ani hither! doable: j 


torgu 4 | ; at 


ez; is nothing, ſays Plato Ja Abel at 


the hearing or the ſpeaking of truth, For this 
reaſon there is ng converſation ſo agreeable as that 


of the man of integrity, who hears without anꝝ in - 


tention to betray, and peaks: without any intention 
to deceive. 1 F x „ 


Among all the accounts which are given of "gg 
do not remember one that more redounds to his 


honour than the following paſſage related by lu. 
tarch, As an advocate was pleading the cauſe of 


his client before one of the Pretors, he could only 
produce a ſingle witneſs in the point where the law 
required the teſtimony of two perſons 3 upon which 
the advocate. infiſted on the integrity af that perſon 
whom he had produced ; but the Pretor told him, 
that where the Jaw required two. witneſſes he would 
not accept of one, tho' it was Cato himſelf. Such 
a ſpeech from a perſon who ſat at the head of a 
court of juſtice, while Cato was till living, ſhews us, 


more than a thouſand examples, the high rep 2 "Ag 
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upon che account of his Sincerity | 

When ſuch an' inflexible integrity is a little fok- 
ned and qualified by the rules of converſation and 
good-breeding, there is not a more ſhining virtue 
in the whole catalogue of ſocial duties. A man how- 
ever ought to talce care not to poliſh himſelf out of 
his veracity, nor to reſine his behaviour to om preju- 
dice of his virtue. 

This ſubject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt ele. 
gant ſermon of the great Britiſh preacher, I ſhall 
beg leave to tranſcribe out of it two or three ſenten. 
ces, as a proper introduction to a very curious letter, 
which I ſhall make the _ entertainment of this 
ſpeculation.” | 

© The old Engl;þ plainneſs and Sincerity, that ge- 
© nerous integrity of nature, and honeſty of diſpoſi- 
« tion, which always argues true greatneſs of mind, 
© and is uſually accompanied with undaunted cour- 
0 age and reſolution, is in a great meaſure loſt among 
4 us. 

© The diale of converſation is 8 ſo 
« ſwelled with vanity and compliment, and ſo ſur- 
© feited (as I may ſay) of expreſſions of kindneſs 
© and reſpeR, that if a man that lived an age or two 
© ago ſhould return into the world again, he really 

© would want a dictionary to help him to underſtand 
| © his own language, and to know the true. intrinſic 
© value of the phraſe in faſhion ; and would hardly, 
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« and exprefiions of kiodnck imaginable do iene- 

« monly paſs in current payment; and when he 
«* ſhould come to underſtand it, it would be a great 
© while before he could bring himſelf, with a good 
© countenance and a good conſcience, to converſe 
* with men upon equal terms and in their own way. 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a 
great curioſity, and which may ſerve as an exem- 
plification to the foregoing paſſage, cited out of this 
moſt excellent prelate. It is ſaid to have been writ- 
ten in King Charles IV's reign by the amabaſſor of 
Bantam, a little after his arrival in England. 
\HE people, where I now am, have tongues 
to Bantam, and thou knoweſt the inhabitants of 
* one of theſe places do not know what is done in 
the other. They call thee and thy ſubjects bar- 
* barians, becauſe we ſpeak what we mean; and ac- 
count themſelves civilized people, becauſe they 
* ſpeak one thing and mean another: Truth they 
© call barbarity, and falſhood politeneſs. Upon my 
© firſt landing, one who was ſent from the king at 
« this place to meet me, told me, That he was en- 

* tremely forry for the ſtorm I had met with juſt le- 
fore my arrival. I was troubled to hear him grieve 
and affliQt himſelf upon my account; but in leſs | 
2 of an hour he ſmiled, and was as 
. r 
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came with him told me by my interpreter, 7: 
* ſhould be glad to do me any ſer vice that lay in ti; 
< power," Upon which I deſired him to carry one 
of my. portmantuas for me; but inſtead of ſerving 
me according to his promiſe, he laughed and bid 


* another do it. Tlodged, the firſt week, at the | 


* houſe of one who defired me to rhink myſelf at bone 
and to conſider his houſe as my own. Accordingly, | 
the next morning. began to knock down one of 
< the walls of it, in order to let in che freſh air, and 
©, had packed up ſome of the 'houſhold-poods; of 
which I intended to have made thee a prefent ; 
5 but the falſe varlet no ſooner ſaw me falling to 
work, but he ſent word to deſire me to give over, 
© for that he would have no ſuch doings in His houſe, 
© Thad not been long in this nation, before 1 was 
told by one, for whom I had aſke&aertsin favour 
from the chief of the king's ſervants, 'whom they 
here call che lord+treaſurer, that I had ererwalh/ 
< obliged him. I was ſo ſurpriſed at his yratitade, that 
I could not forbear ſaying, what lervace is there 
+ whichone man can do for another, that"ean oblige 


him to all eternity! However L only atked him, 


for wy reward, chat he would lend me his eldeft 
„ Aiaghrer during my Ray in this oountey';" but 1 
quickly found that he was as ne as tlie 
* reſt ef his ceuntrymen. 

At my firft going ee HH EI 
t almoſt put me out of countentnee, by atking 7er 
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« dent upon my tds. They call this kind of a lye a 
compliment; for when they are civil to a great 


© man, they tell him untruths, fot which thou would- 
« eſt order any of thy officers of ſtate to xeceive a 
hundred blows upon his foot, I do not know how 
I ſhall negociate any thing with this people, fince 
« there is ſo little credit to be given to them. When 


* I go to ſee the King's ſcribe, I am generally told 


that he is not at home, though perhaps. I faw'him 
go into his houſe: almoſt the very moment. before. 
Thou wouldeſt fancy that the whole nation are 
« phyſicians, for the firſt queſtion they always aſk me, 
* is, how 1 do? I have this queſtion put to me above 
« x liundred times a day. Nay, they are not only 


thus inquiſitive" after my health, but wiſh it in a 


© more ſolemn manner, with à full' glaG in their 
© hands, every time I ſit wich them at table, though 
* at the ſame time chey would perſuade me to drink 
© their liquor in Fach quantities ns 1 have found by 
o pray forthy health allo inthe ſame manner; bat 
have more reaſon to expect it from the poodnefs 
© ofthy conſtitution, than the Sinceriry of their wiſh- 


. May thy live eſcape in fufety from this Gel- 


tongued race bf men, and live to lay Himſeff ont 
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Nitor in aduerſum; nec me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus; & rapido contrarius evehor orbi. 
Ovid, Met. 1. 2, v. 72. 


L fleer againſt their motions, nor am I 
Borne back #h all the current of the ſy. 
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of a ſprightly turn in converſation, Who had only | 


one fault, which was an inordinate deſire of appear- 
ing faſhionable. This ran him into many amours, 
and conſequently: into many diſtempers. He never 
went to bed until two o'clock in the morning, be- 
cauſe he would not be a queer fellow, and was every 
now and then knocked down. by a conſtable, to ſig- 
nalize his vivacity. He was initiated into half a doen 
clubs before he was one and twenty, and ſo improved 
in them his natural gaiety of temper, that you might 
frequently trace him to his lodgiggs by a range of 
broken windows, and other the like monuments of 


wit and gallantry. To be ſhort, after having fully | 


_ eſtabliſhed his reputation of being a very agreeable 
rake, he died of old age at five and twenty. 
There is indeed nothing which betrays à man into 
ſo many errors and inconveniences, as the deſire of 
AKs not 
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not appearing ſingular 3 for which.reaſon it is very 
neceſſary to form à right idea of Singularity; chat 


we may know whien it is laudable, and when it is 


vicious. In the firſt place; every man of ſenſe will 


2orce with me, that Singularity'is laudable; when} in 
contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to the diftates - 


of conſcience, morality, and honour. In theſe caſes 


we ought to conſider, that it is not cuſtom, but duty 
which is the rule of action; and that we ' ſhould” be 


only ſo far ſociable, as we are reaſonable creatures. 
Truth is never the leſs ſo, for not being attended to 
and it is the nature of actions, not the number of ac- 
tors, by which we ought to regulate our behaviour. 
5ingularity in concerns of this kind is to he lobke 
apon as heroick bravery, in which a man leaves the 
ſpecies only as he ſoars above it. What greater in- 
lance can there be of a weak and puſillanimous'tems 
per, than for a man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition 
to his own ſentiments? or not to dare to be what he 
thinks he ought to be ? d . 


Singularity; therefore, is only vicious When it 


makes men act contrary to reaſon, or when it puts 


them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves by triftes As fob 
the firlt of theſe, who are fingu/ar in any thin that 
is irreligious, immoral, or diſhonourable, I believe 


every one will eaſily give them up. I ſhall therefore 
peak of thoſe only who are remarkable far theip 
Singularity in things of no importance, as in dre 

behaviour, converſation, and all the little interedurſes 


of life. In theſe caſes there is a certain deference 
vor Ul. | Wie: te dus 
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due to cuſtom; and notwithſtanding there may be 2 
colour of reaſon to deviate from the multitude in 
ſome particulars, a man ought to ſacrifice his private 
inclinations and opinions to the practice of the public, 
It muſt be confeſſed that good ſenſe often makes x 
humouriſt ; but then it unqualifies him for being of 
any moment in the world, and renders. him ridiculous 
| -to perſons of a much inferior underſtanding. 

F have heard of a gentleman in the north of Eug· 
land, who was a remarkable inftance of this fooliſh 
Singularity. He had laid it down as a rule within 
himſelf, to act in the moſt indifferent parts of life ac- 
cording to the moſt abſtracted notions of reaſon and 
good ſenſe, without any regard to faſhion or ex- 
ample. This humour broke out at firſt in many little 
oddneſſes: He had never, any ſtated hours for his 
dinner, ſupper or fleep ; becauſe, ſaid he, we ought 
to attend the calls of nature and not ſet our appetites 
to our meals, but bring our meals to our appetites. 
In his converſation with country gentlemen, he 
would not make uſe of a phraſe that was not firidtly 
true 3 He never told any of them, that he was his 
humble ſervant, but that he was his well-wiſher ; and 
would rather be thought a malecontent, than drink | 
the king's health when he was not a- dry. He would 
thruſt his head out of his chamber window every 
morning, and after having gaped for freſh air about 
halt an hour, repeat about fifty yerſes as loud as he 
could bawl them for the benefit of his lungs; to which 


end generally took em outer Mowers the Greet 
tongue 
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tongue, eſpecially in that author, being more deep 
and ſonorous, and more condueive to expectoration, 
than any other. He had many other particularities, 
for which he gave ſound and philoſophical reaſons, 


a turban inſtead of a periwig ; concluding very juſtly, 
that a bandage of clean linenabout his head was much 


more wholſome; as well as cleanly; than the caul of a 
wig, which is ſoiled with frequent perſpirations. He 
afterwards very judiciouſly obſerved, that the many 
ligatures'in our Eugliſb dreſs muſt naturally check 
the circulation of the blood; for which reaſon, he 
made his.breeches and his doublet of one continued 
piece of eloth; after the manner of the Huſſars, In 


length departed ſo much from the reſt of his'coun- 
irymen, and indeed front his whole ſpecies, that Ms 
friends would have clappe@ him into 'Brdlam;"and 


ed that he did no harm, contented himſelf with iſſu- 
ing out a commiſſion of lanacy againſt Kim, and put- 
ting his efiate into the hands of proper guardians. = 

The fate of this philoſopher puts me in mind of 
remark in Monſieur Fontenellr s dialogues "of "ths 
dead. The ambitiotes and the covetous (ſays be) art 
madmen to all intents and purpoſes, as malth as thoſe 
who are Rut wp in dark rom; but they du the good 
luck to have numbers on their fide; whereas the frens 
fm one hy r 1m up. for uke, a Preity 


As this humour ſtill grew-upon him, he choſe to wear 


ſhort, by following the pure dictates of SOR at - 


have begged his eſtate; but the judge being inform ä 
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d'cuvre; that is, in other words, ſomething which 
is /mgular in its kind, mann with the 
_ of a multitude,” 
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;OING yeſterday to dine with: an n 
ftance, I had the misfortune to find his whole 
family very much dejected. Upon aſcing him the 
occaſion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a 
range dream the night before, which they were 
afraid portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to 
their children. At her coming into the room I obſerv- 
ed a ſettled melancholy in her countenance, which! 
ſhould have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
hence it proceeded... We were no ſooner ſat down, 
but after having looked upon me a little while, h 
dear, (ſays ſhe, turning to her huſband) you may now 
ſee the franger that was in the candle laſt might. Soon 
after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a 
little boy at the lower end of che table told her, tha! 
he was 19 go into join- -hapd on Thurſday. Thurſday, 
t . (ay 
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(ſays ſhe) nv, child, if it plraſe God, you Hall not be- 
ein upon Childermas-day; fell your writing-majter 
tha: Friday will be ſoon enough. I was reflefting with 
myſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy,” and wondering 
that any body would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe à 
day in every week. In the midit of thee my muſ- 
ings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſalt upon 
the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch a trepida · 

tion and hurry of obedience, that 1 let it drop by the 
way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and faid it 
fell towards her. Upon this 1 looked very blank; 
and, obſerving the concern of the whole table; be. 
gan to conſider myſelf, with lome confuſion, as a per. 
ſon that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. The 
lady however recoverin g herſelf after a little ſpace, 
laid to her huſband, with a ſigh, My dear; mixfortunes 
never cams ſingle. My friend, 1 found, acted but an 
under-part at his table, and being a man of more 
good- nature than underſtanding, thinks himſelf 
obliged to fall in with all the paſſions and humoars 
of his yoke- fellow : Do not you remember, child, (fays 
ſhe) that the pigeon-bouje fell the very afternoon that 
eur careleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the rable? "Yes, 
(ſays he) My dear, and the next foft brought us an 
account of the battle of Almanza. The reader may 
gueſs at the figure I made, after having done all this 
miſchief. I diſpatched my dinner as ſoon as T.could, 
vith my uſual tacicurnity ; when, to my utter confu- 
fon, the lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and fork, 
und laying them acroſs one another upon my plate, 

 defires 
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deſired me that I would hamour her ſo far as 40 take 


them out of that figure, and place them fide by fide, 
What the abſurdity. was Which 1 had committed! 
did not know, but I ſuppaſe there was ſome tradition - 
ary Superſtition, in ic; and therefore, i in obedience to 
the lady of the houſe, 1 diſpoſed of my. knife and 
| fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure, 1 hall 
always lay them in forthe Ss tho” I do not know 
any reaſon for it. 

It is not difficult for a man.to. ſee that aperfopdu 
congeixed an averſion to him. For my own Part, [ 
Quickly found, by the lady's Voks, that the regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aſpeRt. For which reaſon I took my leave ĩmmedi- 
ately after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings, 
Upon my return home, 1 fell into a profound con. 


templation on the evil that attended thoſe ſupe ſi ; 


rious follies. of mankind; how they , ſubje&t us to 
imaginary afflictions, and additional ſorrows, that 
do not properly come within our lot. As if the na- 
tural calamities of life were not ſufficient. for it, we 
turn the moſt indifferent circumſtances into misfor- 
tunes, and ſuſfer. as much from wifling ; accidents, as 
from, real evils, I have known the ſhogting of a far 
ſpoil a night's reſt; and have ſeen. a man in love grow 
and loſe his appetite, upon the plucking of a mer- 
| ry-thought. A ſcreech-owl at midnight has alarm- 
ed a family more than a band of robbers; nay, the 
voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more tergor than the 
. of a fon, There is nothing ſo . 
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which may not appear dreadful to an imagination 


nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoots up into prodigies. 
I remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that 
was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old 


ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two 
of the ladies were going to leave the room; but a 


friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 


companions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, inſtead of portend- 


ing one of the company ſhould die, it plainly foretold 


one of them ſhould be born. Had not my friend foynd 


out this expedient to break the omen, I queſtion not 


A IR RE ven e , 
len fick that very night. - 


An old maid; that is WIE eee 


produces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her 
friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a 
great family, who is one of theſe antiquated S:bylr, 
that forebodes and prophefies from one end of the 
year to the other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, 
and hearing death-watches; and was the other day 
almoſt frighted out of her wits by the great houſe! 
dog, that howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay 
ill of the tooth ach. Such an extravagant caſt of 


mind engages multitudes of people, not only in im- 


pertinent terrors, but in ſupernumerary duties of life; 
and ariſes from that fear and ignorance which are 


natural 


— — — — * 
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that is filled with omens and prognoſticks, A ruſty 


woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us 
in company. This remark ſtruek a panick terror into - 
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to the ſoul of may. The horror with which we ex. 
tertain the thoughts of death (or indeed of any fu. 
ture evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a 
melancholy mind with innumerable. apprehenſions 
and ſuſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to the ob- 
ſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and predic- 
tions. For as it is the chief concern of wife men to 
retrench the evils of life by the reaſonings of philoſo- 
phy ; it is the employment of fools to multiply them 
by the ſentiments of Superſtition.” | -/ 
For my own part, I ſhould be very much iroubled 
were endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befall 
me. I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happi- 
neſs, nor feel the weight of any nden ue it 
actually arrives, aer l Mt 

1 know but one way of frontifiing al i 
theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind, and that 
is, by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection 
of that Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs fu- 
turity. He ſees, at one view, the whole thread of my 
exiſtence, not only that part of it which I have al- 
ready paſſed through, but that which runs forw-ard 
into all che depths of eternity. When I lay me down 
to ſleep, I recommend myſelf to his care; when I 
awake, I give myſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all 
the evils that threaten me, I will look up to Him for 


help, and queſtion not but He will either avert them, 


or turn them to my advantage. I hough I know 
neither By time nor the manner of the death, I am 
10 
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to die; I am not at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe 1 
am ſure that He knows them both, and that He will 


not fail to comfort and ſupport me under them, C. 
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Non ſolim ſtientia, que «ft remota & juftitia, callidi- 


tas potiùs quam ſapientia eſt appellanda ; werint 
:tiam animus paratus ad periculum, ſi fud cupiditate, 
non utilitate communi, impellitur, audacie otitis 29- 
men habeat, quam fortutudims--= Plato apud Tull. 


A; knowledge, without juſtice, ought. to be called cun= 
ning, rather than wiſdom ; /o a mind prepared to 


meet danger, if excited by its own eagerneſs, and nor 
the publick good, deſerves the name of INI ; 
ther than of courage. 


ſhould be held honourable to thoſe who are endowed 
with them, without any regard how they are applied. 


The gifts of nature 3nd accompliſhments of art are 


valuable, but as they are exerted in the intereſts of 
virtue, or governed by the rules of honour, We 
ought to abſtra& our minds from the obſervation of 
an excellence in thoſe we converſe with, till we have 
taken ſome notice, or received ſome good informa- 


tion'of the diſpoſition of their minds ; otherwiſe the | 
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19 can be no renter injury to . 0. N 
ciety, than that good Talents among men 
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beauty of their perſons, or the charms of their wit, 
may make us fond of thoſe whom our reaſon and 
judgment will tell us we ought to abhor, 

When we ſuffer ourſelves to be thus carried away 
by mere beauty, or mere wit, Omaiamante, with all 
her vice, will bear away as much of our good-will 
as the moſt" innocent virgin or diſcreet matron ; and 
there cannot be a more abje& ſlavery in this world, 


_ . than to dote upon what we think we ought to con- 


demn : Yet this muſt be our condition in all the 
parts of life, if we ſuffer ourſelves to approve any 
thing but what tends to the promotion of what is 
good and honourable. If we would take true pains 
with ourſelves to conſider all things by the light of 
reaſon and juſtice, tho* a man were in the height of 
youth and amorous inclinations, he would look upon 
; coquette with the ſame contempt or indifference as 
he would upon a coxcomb: The wanton carriage in 
a woman would diſappoint her of the admiration 
which ſhe aims at; and the vain dreſs or diſcourſe of | 
a man would deſtroy the comelineſs of his ſhape, or 
goodneſs of his underſtanding. I fay the goodneſs of 
his underſtanding, for it is no leſs common to ſee men 
of ſenſe commence coxcombs, than beautiful women 
become immodeſt. When this happens in either, the 
favour we are naturally inclined to give to the good 
qualities they have from nature ſhould abate in pro- 
portion. But however juſt it is to meaſure the value 
of men by the application of their Talents, and not by 
the eminence of thoſe gualitios abſtracted from . 
| [ Ut Any £003 
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uſe; I ſay, however juſt ſuch a way of judging is, in 
all ages as well as this, the contrary has prevailed _ 
upon the generality- of mankind. How many lewd 
devices have been preſerved from one age to another, 
which had periſhed as ſoon as they were made, if | .... 
painters and ſculptors had been eſteemed as much  * WM 
for the purpoſe as the execution of their deſigns? | JF | 
Modeſt and well-governed imaginations have by this 2M 
means loſt the repreſentations of ten thouſand charm- 
ing portraitures, filled with images of innate truth, | 
generous zeal, courageous faith, and tender humani- = 
ty; inſtead of which, ſatyrs, furies, and monſtersars = 
recommended by thoſe arts to a ſhameful eternity>? Ml 
| The unjuſt application of laudable Talents, is tole» = 
rated, in the general opinion of men, not only infuch 
cales as are here mentioned, but alſo in matters which ; 
concern ordinary life, If a lawyer were to be eſteem Vu 
ed only as he uſes his parts in contending for juſtice, | 
and were immediately deſpicable when he appeared 
in a cauſe which he could not but know was an unjuſt 
one, how honourable would his character be? And 
how honourable is it in ſuch among us, who follow. 
dhe profeſſion no otherwiſe, than as labouring to pro- 
tect the injured, to ſubdue the oppreſſor, to impriſon . 
che careleſs debtor, and do right to the painful artifi- 
cer? But many of this excellent character are over- 
- looked by the greater number; who affe& covering 
a weak place in a client's title, diverting the courſe _ 
of an inquiry, or finding a ſkilful refuge to palliate 
| 2 falſhood ; Yet ĩt ĩs ſtill called eloquence in the latter, 
| ; e though 
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though thus unjuſtly employed : But reſolution in an 
aſſaſſin is according to reaſon quite as laudable, as 
knowledge-and wiſdom exerciſed i in the defence of 


an ill cauſe. 


Were the 1 intention ſledfallly conſidered, as the 
meaſure of approbation, all falſhood would ſoon be 
out of countenance : and an addreſs in impoſing upon 
mankind, would be as contemptible in one ſtate of 
life as another. A couple of courtiers making pro- 
feſſions of eſteem, would make the ſame figure after 
breach of promiſe, as two knights of the poſt con- 
victed of perjury. But converſation is fallen fo low 
in point of morality, that as they ſay in a bargain, 
Let the buyer look to it; ſo in friendſhip, he is the man 
in danger who is moſt apt to believe: He is the more 
like to ſuffer in the commerce, who begins with the 
obligation of being the more ready to enter into it. 

But thoſe men only are truly great, who place their 
ambition rather in acquiring to themſelves the con- 
ſcience of worthy enterprizes, than in the proſpect 
of glory which attends them. Theſe exalted ſpirits 
would rather be ſecretly the authors of events which 
are ſerviceable to mankind, than, without being ſuch, 
to have the public fame of it. Where therefore an 
eminent merit is robbed by artifice or detraction, it 
does but increaſe by ſuch endeavours of its enemies: 
The impotent pains which are taken to ſully it, or 
diffuſe it among a crowd to the injury of a ſingle 
perſon, will naturally produce the contrary effect; 
the firſt will blaze out, and burn up all that attempt 


to ſmother what they cannot extinguiſh, —— There 
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There is but one thivg neceſſary to keep thy: -pof- 
ſeſſion of true glory, which is, to hear the oppoſers of 
it with: patience, and preſerve the virtue by which it 
was acquired. When a man is thoroughly perſuad- 
ed that he ought neither to admire, wiſh for, or pur- 
ſue any thing but what is exactly his duty, it is not 
in the power of ſeaſons, perſons or accidents, to dimi- 
niſh his value. He, only is a great man who can 

_ neglett the applauſe of the multitude, and enjoy him 
ſelf independent of its favour. This is indeed an ar- - 
duous taſk ; butit ſhould comfort a glorious ſpirit that 
ic is the higheſt Rep to which human nature can ar- 
rive. Triumph, applauſe, acclamation, are dear to 
the mind of man; but it is ſtill a more exquiſite de 
light to ſay to yourſelf, you have done well, than to 
hear the whole human race pronounce you glorious, - 
except you yourſelf can join-with them in your on 
relections. A mind thus equal and uniform may be 
deſerted by little faſhionable admirers and followers, 
but will ever be had in reverence by ſouls like itſelf. 
The branches of the oak endure all the ſeaſons of the | 2 
year, though its leaves fall off in autumn; and theſe | 
£00 will be reſtored with the returning ſpring. © © T | 
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Fools, not to know that half exceeds the whole, 
Nor the great bleſſings of a frugal beard! 


| 4 is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales 
of a king who had long lariguiſhed under an ill 
habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies 
to no purpoſe. At length; ſays the fable, a phy ſician 
cured him by the following method: He took an 
hollow ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; 
after which he cloſed it up ſo artificially that nothing 
appeared. He likewiſe took a mall, and after hav- 
ing hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes 
the ball, he incloſed in'them ſeveral drugs after the 
ſame manner as in the ball itſelf, . He then ordered 
the ſultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf 
early in the morning with theſe rightly prepared in- 
ſtruments, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat: When, as 
the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpir- 
ing through the wood, had ſo good an influence on the 
ſultan's conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſ- 
_ Poſition which all the compoſitions he had taken in- 
wardly 0 not bees able to remove, This eaſtern 
TTT. TS 4 IO RCA _— 
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- allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how benefici- 


al bodily labour is to health, and that exerciſe is the 
moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſcribed in my hun- 
dred and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtructure 


and mechaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely 


neceſſary exerciſe is for its preſervation : I ſhall in 


this place recommend another great preſervative - 


of health, which in many caſes produces the ſame 
effects as exerciſe, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply 
its place, where opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. 


The preſervative I am ſpeaking of is Temperance, 


which has thoſe particular advantages above all 


other means of health, that it may be practiſed by R 
all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon or in any place. 


It is a kind of regimen into which every man may 


put himſelf, without interruption to buſineſs, expenee 
of money, or loſs of time, If exerciſe throws off 
all ſuperfluities, Temperance prevents them; if exer- 
ciſe clears the veſſels, Temperance neither ſatiates nor 


overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes proper ferments 


in the humours, and promotes' the circulation of the 


blood, Temperance gives nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and vi- 


gour; if exerciſe diſſpates a growing W 71 1 1 | 


Temperance ſtarves it. 

Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing ale but the 
ſubſtirute of exerciſe or 7. emperance. Medicines are 
abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot 
wait the flow operations of theſe two great inſtru- 


"ow 


ments of health; but did men live in an habitual | 
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courſe of exerciſe and Temperance, there would be 
but little occaſion for them. Acccordingly we find 
that thoſe parts” of the world are the moſt healthy, 
where they ſubſiſt BY the chaſe : and that men lived 
longeſt when thgir lives were employed in hunting, 
and when they hed little food beſides what they 
caught, Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom 
of uſe but to the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe 
inward applications which are ſo much in practice 
among us, are for the moſt part nothing elſe but ex 
pedients to make luxury conſiſtent with health. The 
apothecary is perpetually employed in countermin- 
ing the cook and the vintner. It is ſaid of Diogenes 
that meeting a young man who was going to a feaſt, 
he took him up in the ſtreet and carried him home 
to his friends, as one who was running into imminent 
danger, had not he prevented him. What would 
that philoſopher haye ſaid, had he been preſent at 
the gluttony of a modern meal? Would not he 
have thought the-maſter of a family mad, and have 
begged his ſervants to tie down his hands, had he 
ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; ſwallow oil 
and vinegar, wines and ſpices : throw down ſalad; 
of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an hundred in- 
gredients, confections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets 
and flavours ? What unnatural motions anꝗ counter- 
ferments muſt ſuch a medly of intemperance pro- 
duce in the body? For my part, when I behold a 
faſhionable table ſet out in all its magnificence, 1 
fancy that I ſee gouts and aer a fevers and le- 
thargies 
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chargies, with other innumerable nn wow” in 
abuſcade among the” diſhes. 
Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple des. 
Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs 
are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of 
a third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in 
his way, not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreicence of the 
earth, ſcarce a berry or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule 
for Temperance, becaute-what is luxury in one may 
he Temperance in another: but there are few who 


have lived any time in the world; who are not judges - 


of their own gonſtitutions, ſo far as to know what 
kinds and what- propor tions of food do beſt agree 
- with them. Were I to. conſider my readers as my 
patients, and to preſcribe ſuch a kind of Temperance 
a5 is accommodated to all perſons, and ſuch as is par- 
ticularly ſuitable to our climate and way of living, 
I would copy the following rules of a very eminent 
phyſician, Make your whole repaſt out of one difh. 


1f you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking. any thing 
ftrong, till yon have finiſhed your meal : ar the fame 


time ahl ain from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are 


not the moſt plain and ſimple. - A man could not be 
well guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck to theſe few ob- 


vious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe, there would 
be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and occa- 
lion exceſs; nor in the ſecond, any artificial Provoca- 
tives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. 
Were I to n a rule for drinking, ann 


5 's formed : 


*" 
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formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir William 7. emple; 
The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friends, th: 


third for good. humour, and the fourth for mine enemies. 


But becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives in the 
world to diet himſelf always in ſo philoſophical a man- 
ner, I think every man ſhould have his days of abſti- 
nence according as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe 
are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her for 
ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, whenever any diſ- 
temper or duty of life may put her upon ſuch difficulties; 
and at the ſame time give her an opportunity of extri- 

cating herſelf from her oppreſſions, and recovering 
the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſtended veſſels: 
Beſides that abſtinence well timed often kills a ſick- 


neſs in embryo, and deftroys the firſt ſeeds of an in- 


diſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or three ancient 
authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in 
thens during that great plague;'which has made ſo 
much noiſe through all ages, and has been celebrated 
at different times by ſuch eminent hands; I ſay not- 
withſtanding that he lived in the-time of this devour- 
ing peſtilence, he never caught the leaſt infection, 
which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe 'to that un- 
Interrupted Temperance which he always obſerved. 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation which 
Thave often made, upon reading the lives of the philo- 
ſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of kings 
or great men of the ſame number. If we confider 
theſe ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy 
nnn W Shins and abſtemious courſe of fe, 
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ons would think the life of a philoſopher and the life . 
of a man were of two different dates. For we find - 


chat the generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer an 


hundred than ſixty years of age at the time of their 1 


reſpective deaths. But the moſt remarkable inſtance 
of the efficacy of 7 emperance towards the procuring of 
long life, is what we meet with in a little book pub- 
liſhed by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which 1 the 


rather mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, a 
the late Venetian ambaſſador, who was of the ſame 


family, atteſted more than once inconverſation, when 
he reſided in England. Cornaro, who was the author of 


the little treatiſe I am mentioning, was of an inſirm 


conſtitution, until about forty, when by obſtinately 
perſiſting in an exact courſe of Temperence, he recov- 
ered a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at four- 
ſcore he publiſhed his book, which has been tranſla 


ted into Engliſi under the title of Sum and certain 


methods of attaining a long and healthy life. He liv- 
ed to give a 3d or 4th edition of it, and after hav- 
ing paſſed his hundredth year, died without pain or 
agony, and like one who falls afleep. The treatiſe I 
mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent 
authors, and 1s written with ſuch a ſpirit of chearful. 


nels, religion, and good ſenſe, as are the natural con- 
comitants'of Temperance and ſobriety. The mixture 


of the old manin it is rather a ee 
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Nil actum reputans i quid ſupereſet agendum. 
Euc. Lib, 2. v. 657. 


He * not the paſt, while ought remain d 
Great to be 40 ne, or mighty to be gain d. Rowe. 


HERE is a fault, which, tho? common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to procraſti- 
nation: As we loſe the preſent hour by delaying 
from day to day, what we ought to do immediately; 
ſo moſt of us take occaſion to fit ſtill and throw away 
the Time in our poſſeſſion, by retroſpect on what is 
paſt, imagining we have already acquitted ourſelves 
and eſtabliſhed our characters in the ſight of mankind, 
But when we thus put a-value upon ourſelves for 
what we have already done, any further than to ex. 
plain ourſelves in order to aſſiſt our future conduct, 
that will give us an over · weening opinion of our me- 
rit to the prejudice of our preſent induſtry. The 
great rule, methinks, ſhould be to manage the in- 
ſtant in which we ſtand, with fortitude, equanimity, 
and moderation, according to men's reſpective cir- 
cumſtances. If our paſt reproach us, they cannot 
be atoned for by our own ſevere reflections ſo effec- 
tually as by a contrary behaviour. If they are praiſe- 
worthy, the memory of them is of no uſe but to act 
_— to them. Thus a * preſent behaviour 
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is an implicit repentance for any miſcarriage in what 
is paſt ; but preſent ſlackneſs will not make up for 
paſt activity. Time has ſwallowed up all that we 
contemporaries did yeſterday, as irrevocably as it has 
the actions of the antediluvians: But we are again 
awake, and what ſhall we do to-day, to-day, which 
paſſes while we are yet ſpeaking ? Shall we remem- 
ber the folly of laſt night, or reſolve upon the exer- 
ciſe of virtue to-morrow ? Laſt night is certainly 
gone, and to-morrow may never arriyxe: This in- 
ſtant make uſe of. Can you oblige any man of ho- 
nour and virtue? Do it immediately. Can you vifit 
a fick friend? Will it revive him to ſee you enter, 
and ſuſpend your own eaſe and pleaſure to comfort 
his weakneſs, and hear the impertinencies of a 
wretch in pain : Don't ſtay to take coach, but be 
gone, Your miſtreſs will bring ſorrow, and your 
bottle madneſs : Go to neither Such virtues 
and diverſions as theſe are mentioned becauſe they 
occur to all men: But every man is ſufficiently con- 
vinced, that to ſuſpend the uſe of the preſent moment, 
and reſolve better for the future only, is an unpardon- 
able folly. What I attempted to conſider, was the 
miſchief of ſetting ſuch a value upon whatis paſt, as 
to think we have done enough. Let a man have filled 
all the offices of life with the higheſt dignity till yeſ- 
terday, and to begin to live only to himſelf to-day, 
he muſt expect he will in the effects upon his reputa- 
tion be conſidered as the man who died yeſterday. 
The man, who diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, 
g ſtauds 
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ſtands in a preſs of people ; thoſe before him intercept 
his progreſs, and thoſe behind him, if he does not 
urge on, will tread him down. Ceſar, of whom it 
was ſaid, that he thought nothing done while there was 
any thing left for him to do, went on in performing 
the greateſt exploits, without aſſuming to himſelf a 
privilege of taking reſt upon the. foundation of the 
merit of his former actions. It was the manner of that 
glorious captain to write down what ſcenes he paſſed 
through, but it was rather to keep his affairs in me- 
thod, and capable of a clear review in caſe they 
ſhould be examined by others, than that he built a 
renown upon any thing that was paſt, T ſhall pro- 
duce two fragments of his, to demonſtrate, that it 
was his rule of life to ſupport himſelf rather by that 
which he ſhould perform, than what he had done al- 
ready. In the tablet which he wore about him the 
ſame year in which he obtained the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, there were found theſe looſe notes for his own 
conduct: It is ſuppoſed, by the circumſtances they 
alluded to, that they might be ſet down the evening 
of the ſame night. 

My part is now but begun, and my glory muſt 
© be ſuſtained by the uſe I make of this victory; 
« otherwiſe my loſs will be greater than that of 
* Pompey. Our perſonal reputation will riſe or fall 
as we bear our reſpeQive fortunes. All my pri- 
vate enemies among the priſoners ſhall be ſpared. 
I will forget this, in order to obtain ſuch another 


. Treoutius is aſhamed 10 ſee m I will go 
SEE 4 to 
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« to his tent and be reconciled in private. Give all 
the men of honour. who take part with me the terms 
I offered before the battle; Let them owe this 
to their friends who have been long in my intereſts, 
power is weakned by the full uſe of it, but extend- 
ed by moderation. Galbinius is proud, and will 
© be ſervile in his preſent fortune; let him wait. 
dend for Stertinius + He is modeſt, and his virtue 
is worth gaining. I have cooled my heart with 
reflection, and am fit to rejoice with the army to- 
© morrow. He is a popular general whocan expoſe 
* himſelf like a private man during a battle; . 
he is more popular who can rejoice dan + bk; 
vate man after a victory, 5 
What is particularly proper for the en 
who pretend to induſtry in the purſuit of honour and 
virtue, is, that this hero was more than ordinarily 
ſolicitous about his reputation, when a common mind 
would have thought itſelf in ſecurity, and given its 
ſelf a looſe to joy and triumph. But though this is 
a very great inſtance of his temper, I muſt confeſs I 
am more taken with his reflections, when he retired 
to his cloſet in ſome diſturbance upon the repeated ill 
omens of Calphurnia's dream the night before his 
death, 'The literal tranſlation of that fragment ſhall | 
conclude this paper. I 
© Be it ſo then. If I am to die to-morrow, that 
is what am I ta do to-morrow : It will not be 


then, becauſe I am willing it ſhould be then; * * 
+ ſhall I eſcape it, becauſe I am unniling. It is ĩn 
© the 


% 
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© the gods when, but in myſelf how 1 ſhall die. If 
© Caiphurnia's dreams are fumes of indigeſtion, 
how ſhall I behold the day after to-morrow ? If 
55S they are from the gods, their admonition is not to 
prepare me to eſcape from their decree, but to 
meet it. I have lived to a fulneſs of days and of 
glory: what is there that Cæſar has not done with 


as much honour as ancient heroes ? C ſar has 


© not yet died; Ceſar is prepared to die, T 
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Formam quidem ip/am, Marce fili, & tanguam facie 


Honeſti vides: que fi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles anne: 
(ut ait Plato) excitaret a. Tull. Offic. 


7 ou ee, my. ſon Marcus, the e and countenance 
as it were, of Virtue ; which, if it could be made 
the object of fight, would ( as Plato ſays 25 excite in ut 
a wonderful love of wiſdom. | 


Do not remember to have read any diſcourſe written 
1 expreſsly upon the beauty and lovelineſs of Vir- 
tue, without conſidering it as a duty, and asthe means 
of making us happy both now and hereafter. I de- 
ſign therefore this fpeculation as an eflay upon that 
ſubject, in which I ſhall conſider Virtue no farther 
than as ĩt is in itſelf of an amiable nature, after hav- 


ing premiſed, that I underſtand by the word Pirtue 
5 ſuch 


\ =_ SS * —_— 
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ſuch a general notion as is affixed to it by the wri- | 
ters of morality, and which by devout men generally .- 


goes under the een ee and _ mien 
world under the name of honour. #4 90 

Hypocriſy itſelf does great honour, or cathee Jl 
tice, to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be 
an ornament to human nature. The hypocrite would 
not be at ſo much pains as to put on the appearance 
of Virtue, if he did not know it was the moſt proper 
and effectual means to gain the love and ee 
mankind, * 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a common ay 
among the heathens, that the wiſe man e 
but only loves the virtuous. 


Tully has a very beautiful gradation of Gong 
to ſhew how amiable Virtue is. We love a virtuous 


man, ſays he, who lives in the remoteſt part of the | 


earth, though we are altogether out of the reach of 


| his Virtue, and can receive from it no manner of be- 


nefit ; nay one who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a 
ſecret fondneſs and benevolence for him in our minds 
when we read his tory : Nay what is ſtill more, one 
who has been the enemy of our country, provided his 
wars were regulated by juſtice and humanity; as in 
the inſtance of Pyrrhus, whom Tully mentions on 
this occaſion in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such is the 
natural beauty and lovelineſs of Yirtue. 


Stoiciſm, which was the pedantry of Virtue, aſcribes 
all good. qualifications, of what kind ſoever, to the 
virtuous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character 
. 8 Tully 


Vor Il, 
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Tully has left of him, carried matters ſo far, that he 
would not allow any one but a virtuous 'man to be 
handſome. This indeed looks more like a philoſo- 
phical rant than the real opinion of a wiſe man; yet 
this was what Cato very ſeriouſly maintained. In 
ſhort, the Stoicks thought they could not"fufficiently 
_ repreſent the excellence of Nirtue, if they did not 
comprehend in the notion of it all poſſible perfections, 
and therefore did not only ſuppoſe, that it was tran- 
ſcendently beautiful in itſelf, but that it made the ve. 
ry body amiable, and baniſhed every kind of defor- 
mity from the perſon in whom it reſided. 
It is a common obſervation, that the moſt aban- 
doned to all ſenſe ot goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe 
who are related to them of a different character; and 
it is very obſervable, that none are more ſtruck 
with the charms of Virtue in the fair ſex, than thoſe 
who by their very admiration of it are carried to a 
deſire of ruining it. | 
A wirtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a ſine 
picture in a good light, and therefore it is no won- 
der that it makes the beautiful ſex all over charms. 
| As Virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely 
nature, there are ſome particular kinds of it which 
are more ſo than others, and theſeare ſuch as diſpoſe 
us to do good to mankind. Temperance and abſti- 
nence, faith and devotion, are in themſelves perhaps | 
as laudable as any other Virtues; but thoſe which 
make a man popular and beloved, are juſtice, chari- 
ty, munificence, and, in ſhort, all the good _— 
| | 


* 


$1 


/ 
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| that reridler; us beneficial to each others. For which 
reaſon, even an extravagant man, who has nothing 


elſe to recommend him but a falſe generoſity, is aſt - 


en more beloved and eſteemed than à perſpn of 4 
much more oY charaQer, wha „ 


N ce eg which (how 


her in the moſt advantageaus-views, and make her 
altogether lovely, are chearfulneſs and good · nature. 


Theſe generally go together, as a man cannot be 
agreeable to others Who is not eaſy, within himſelf. 
They are both very requiſite in a w4irtzous mind, to 
keep out melancholy from the many ſerious thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred of 
ice from ſouring into ſeverity: and cenſoriquſneſ. 
If Virtyeis of this amiahle nature, what can we 
think of thoſe who can look upon it with. an gye of 


hatred and ill- will, or can ſuffer theix-averſion fors 
party to blot out all the. merit of the perſon who is 


engaged in it. A man muſt be exceſſively ſtupid, as 
well as uncharitable, who believes that there is no 


Firtue but vn his own ſide; and that there are not 


men as honeſt as himſelf who may differ from him 
n political principles. Men may oppoſe one ano- 
ther in ſome particulars, but ought not to carry their 
2atred to thoſe qualities which are of ſo amiable a 
nature in themſelves; and have nothing to do with 
che points in diſpute. Men of Virtus though of dif- 
ferent intereſts, ought to conſider themſelves as more 
e e with one another, than with the vicious 


— 
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part of mankind, who embark with them in the ſame 
civil concerns. We ſhould bear the ſame love to- 
wards a man of honour, who is a living antagonig, 
which Tully tells us, in the forementioned paſſage, 
every one naturally does to an enemy that is dead, 
In ſhort, we ſhould eſteem Yirtue though in a foe, 
and abhor vice though in a friend, 
3 ſpeak this with an eye to thoſe cruel treatments 
which men of all ſides are apt to give the characters 
of thoſe who do not agree with them. How many 
perſons of undoubted probity; and exemplary Yir1ue 
on either fide, are blackened and 'defamed ? How 
many men of honour expoſed to publick obliquy and 
' reproach ? Thoſe therefore who are either the in- 
ſtruments or abettors in ſuch infernal dealings, ought 
to be looked npon as perſons who made uſe of re- 
gion to promote their cauſe, not of their cauſe to 
promote religion. | | C 
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No, 37 5. Saturday, May 10. 
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Nen poſſedentem multa vocaveris | 
Reflt beatum : rectiùs occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum _ 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, _ 
Duramgus callet pauperiem pati, 
Taue anne time. | 
Hor. ON, 9 L 45 Ve 45- | 


We barbarouſyy call them E, 5 985 
Who are of largeſt tenements poſſeft, 52 5 ot 8 
While  fwelli ng coffers break their owner”s reſt, 


More truly happy thoſe, who can 
| Govern that little empire man- 
' Who ſpend their treaſure freely, as bab giv)? * 
Ey the large bounty of iudulgent heav*n'; 
Who, in a fix d, unalterable ate, 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 
And ſcorn alike her friendſbip and her hate : 
Who poiſon leſs than falſhood fear, 
TLotl to purchaſe life ſo dear.  STzenery. 


* 
© 
g 


Have more than once had occaſion to mention a 
noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a 
virtuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſ- 
ing above them, is an obje& on which the gods 
themſelves may look down with delight. I ſhall there - 
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fore ſet before my reader a ſcene of this kind of di⸗ 
treſs in private life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 
An eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 
and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an 
. unavoidable perplexity in his affairs red uced to a low 
condition. There is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 
leſs poverty, which made him rather choofe toreduce 
his manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, 
than ſolicit his friends in order to ſupport the ſhew 
of an eſtate when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, 
who was a woman of ſenſe and Virtue, behaved her- 
ſelf on this occaſion with uncommon decency, and 
never appeared ſo, amiable in his eyes as now. In- 
ſtead of upbraiding him with the ample fortune ſhe 
had brought, or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed 
for his ſake, ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her 
affection, while her huſband was continually pouring 
out his heart to her in complaints that he had ruined 
the beſt woman in the world. He ſometimes came 
home at a time when ſhe did not expect him, and 
{urpriſed her in tears, which ſhe endeavoured to con- 
ceal, and always put on an air of chearfulneſs to re- 
ceive him. To leſſen their expence, | "their eldeſt 
daughter, (whom I ſhall call Amanda P, was ſent into 
the country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who 
had married a ſervant from the family, This young 
woman was apprehenſive of the ruin which was ap- 
the neighbourhood to give her . 


MA fine. . 50 time in her father's ar 
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Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
when the lord of the manor, who often called in at 
the farmer's houſe as he followed his country ſports, 
fell paſſionately in love with her. He was a man of 
great generoſity, but from a looſe education had con · 
tracted a hearty averſion to marriage: He therefore 
entertained a defign upon Amanda's Virtue, which at 
preſent he thought fit to keep private. The innocent 
creature, who never ſuſpected his intentions, was 
_ pleaſed with his perion; and having obſerved his 
growing paſſion for her, hoped by ſo advantageous . 
match ſhe might quickly be in a capacity of ſupport- 
ing her impoveriſhed relations. One day as he called 
to ſee her, he found her in tears over a letter ſhehad 
jult received from her friends, which gave an aceount 
that her father had lately been ſtripped of every thing 
by an execution. The lover, who with fome difficulty 
found out the cauſe of her grief, took this occaſion 
to make her a propoſal. It is impoſſible to expre is 
Amanda's confuſton when ſhe found his pretenſions 
were not honourable. She was now deſerted by all 
her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak; but ruſhing 
from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up 
in her chamber. He immediately diſpatched a meſ- 
enger to her father with the wo letter. 
3 FT? 46: . 
Hive heard your 6 
Iydur daughter, if the will live with me, to ſettle 
* on ber Par hundred pounds a year, And to Jay 
* Town the fam for which you are now diſtreſſetl. 15 


* 
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will be ſo1 ingenuous as to tell you that Ldonotin- 
© tend marriage: But if you are wile, you will uſe 
« your authority with her not to be too nice, when 
| © ſhe has an opportunity of ſaving you and your fa- 
© mily, and of making herſelf happy. 
| 9 * am, &c. 


| This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother; 
ſhe opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and con- 
cern. She did not think it proper to explain herſelf 
/ to the meſſenger, but defiring him to call again the 
| next morning, ſhe wrote to ber daughter a as follows. 


Deareſ Child, | 
. OUR Sul ws I have juſt now received a 
letter from a gentleman who pretends love to 
© you, with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, 
and would throw us to a lower degree of miſery 
© than any thing which is come upok us. How could 
© this barbarous man think that the tendereſt of par- 
© ents would be tempted to ſupply their want by 
giving up the beſt of children to infamy and ruin? 


© It is a mean and cruel artifice to make this propo- 


© ſal at a time when he thinks our neceſſities muſt 
| * compel up to any thing; but we will not eat the 
© bread of ſhame; and therefore we charge thee not 

© tothink of us, but to avoid the ſnare which is laid 
for thy Virtue. Beware of pitying us: It is not ſo 
© bad as you have perhaps been told. All things will 
© yet be well, and I ſhall write my child better news. 


I have been interrupted. I knownot how I wa 
five, © moved 
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moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going | 
© on I was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at 
che door, and hath brought us an unexpected ſup- 
« ply of a debt which had long een owing.” Oh! 1 
« will tell thee all. It is ſome days 1 have lived almoſt | 
« without ſupport; having conveyed what little mo- 


© ney I could raiſe to yoar poor father---Thou' wilt 


c weep to think where he is, yet be aſſured he will be 
* ſoon at liberty. That cruel letter would have 
broken his heart, but Lhave concealed it from him. 
© I have no companion at preſent beſides little Famy, 
© who ſtands watching my looks as I Write, and is 
c crying fot her filter! She ſays The is füre you a 
not well, Having diſcovered that my preſent trou. 
© ble is about yon. But do not think] would thus re- 
« peat my ſorrows, to grieve thee. No, it is to intreat 
© thee not to make them inſupportable, by adding 
what would be worſe than all. Let us bear chear- 
fully an affliction, which we have not brought on 
ourſelyes, and remember there is a power who can 
better deliver us out of it, than by che loſs IE 
, innotence. — preſerve my dear child. 
| c affefionate * 
The meſcenger, notwithſtanding he-promiſed to 
deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt © to his 5 
maſter, who he imagined would be glad to have an | 


Sw. ev 7 


maſter was impatient to know the ſucceſs of his pro- 
poſal, and therefore broke open the letter privately 


to ſes che cotiterts;" He was not a little moved at fo 
Vor II. T true 
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true a picture of Virtue in Diſtre/s : But at the ſame 
time was infinitely ſurpriſed to find his offers rejett- 
ed. However he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but 
carefully ſealed it up again, and carried it to Auan- 
da. All his endeavours to ſee her were in vain, till 
ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from her mother. 
He would not part with it but upon condition that 
ſhe would read it without leaving the room. While 
ſlie was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her face with 
the deepeſt attention: Her concern gave a new ſott- 
neſs to her beauty, and when ſhe burſt into tears, he 
-could no longer refrain from bearing a part in her 
ſorrow, and telling her, that he too had read the let - 
ter, and was reſolyed to make reparation for having 
been the occaſion of it. My reader will not be dif. 
pleaſed to ſee — IAG AIIE: wes 
to Amanda's mother. 
2 M. by 
Am full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſel, 
if I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 
Y Een far from my intention to add trouble to the 
afflicted ; nor could any thing, but my being a 
© ſtranger to you, have betrayed me into a fault, 
« for which, if I live, I ſhall endeavour to make you 
< amends, as a ſon. Vou cannot be unhappy while | 
Ananda ĩs your daughter: nor ſhall be, if any thing 
AO ROT RETRY 
Mane, 5 
| Tr me obedient. F 


\ 
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This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and foon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous 
act he had now reſolved on. By his ſriendſhip and 
aſſiſtance Auanda's father was quickly in a condition 
of retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, 
he married Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatis- 
faction of having reſtored a worthy family to theit 


former proſperity, and of GREENE happy by 
an alliance to their Virtues. 


ASE RI RAD I REDS 

No. 23. N March 7M 

Sævit atrox Yolſeens, net teli teen Mn, 

Auftorem, nec gud ſe ardens immittere pat. 
Virg. En. 9. v. hy 

Fierce Volſcens foams with rage, and gazing round 


Defery'd nor him who gave the fatal ausund ; 
Nor knew to fix revenge.------= Dzxozx. 


HERB i ning tet moe bay a baſe un« 

generous ſpirit, than the giving of ſecret ſtabs 
to a man's reputation. Lampoons and fatires, that 
darts, which not only inflict a wound, bur make it 
incurable. For this reaſon l am very much troubled 
when I ſee the talents of humour and ridicule in the 
poſſeſſion of an ill-natured man. There cannot bea 
greater gratification to à barberous and inhuman 
23 | Wit, 
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Wit, than to ſtir up ſorrow in the heart of a private 
perſon, to raiſe uneaſineſs among near relations, and 
to expoſe whole families to deriſion, at the ſame time 
that he remains unſeen and undiſcovered. If, be- 
fides the accompliſhments of being witty and ill-na- 
tured, a man is vicious into the bargain, be is one of 
the moſt miſchievous creatures that can enter into a 
civil ſociety, His ſatire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe 
who ought to be the moſt exempt from it. Virtue, 
mefit, and every thing 'that is praiſe-worthy, will be 
made the ſubje& of ridicule and buffoonry. It is 
impoſlible to enumerate the evils which ariſe from 
theſe arrows that fly in the dark, and I know no other 
excuſe that is or can be made for them, than that the 
wounds they give are only imaginary, and produce 
nothing more than a ſecret ſhame or ſorrow in the 
mind of the ſuffering perſon. It muſt indeed be con- 
felled, that a lampoon or ſatire do not carry in them 
robbery or murder; but at the ſame time, how many 
are there that would not rather loſe a conſiderable ſum 
of money, or even life itſelf, than to be ſet up as a mark 
of infamy and deriſion? and in this caſe a man ſhould 
conſider, that an injury is not to be meaſured by the 
notions of him that gives, but of him that receives it. 
FThoſe that can put the beſt countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature which are offered them, are 
not without their ſecret anguiſh. I have often oblerv- 
ed a paſſage in Spcrazes's behaviour at his death, in 
a light wherein none of the critics have conſidered it. 
That excellent man entertaining his friends, a little 
M1 | 7: before 
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before he drank the bow! of poiſon, with a diſeourſe 
on the immortality of the ſoul, at his entering upon 
it, ſays, that he does not believe any the moſt comic | 
genius can cenſure him for talking upon ſuch a ſab. 
ject at ſuch a time. This paſſage, I think, evidently 
glances upon Ariftophanes, . who writ a comedy on 
purpoſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of that divine phi- 
loſopher. It has been obſerved by many writers, 
that Socrates was ſo little moved at this piece of buf- 
foonry, that he was ſeveral times preſent at its being 
ated upon the ſtage, and never expreſſed the leaſt 
reſentment of it, But with ſubmiſſion, I think the 
remark I have here made ſhews us, that this unwor- 
thy treatment made an impreſſion upon his mind, 
though he had been too wiſe to diſcover it. 
When Julias Cæſar was lampooned by Catullus, 
be invited him to a ſupper, and treated him with 
ſuch a generous civility, that he made the poet his 
friend ever after, Cardinal Mazarine gave the ſame 
kind of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had re- 
flected upon his eminence in a famous Latin poems 
The Cardinal ſent for him, and after ſome kind ex- 
poſtulations upon what he had written, aſſured him 
of his eſteem, and diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of 
the next good abbey that ſhould fall, whichhe accor- 
dingly conferred upon him in à few months after. 
This had ſo good an effect upon the author, tharhe | 
dedicated the ſecond edition of his book to the car- 
dinal, after having expunged me enen n. ** | 
given him offence. 
| "Nw 
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Sextus Quintur was not of ſo generous and forgiv- 
ing a temper. Upon his being made pope, the ſta. 
tue of Paſquin was one night dreſſed in a very dir- 


ty ſhirt, with an excuſe written under i it, that he was 


forced to wear foul linen, becauſe his laundreſs was 
made a princeſs. This wag a reflection upon the pope's 
ſiſter, who, before the promotion of her brother, was 
in thoſe mean circumſtances that Paſyuin repreſented 


her. As this paſquinade made a great noiſe in Rome, 


the pope offered a conſiderable ſam of money to any 
perſon that ſhould diſcover the author of it. The 
author relying upon his holineſs's generoſity, as alſo 
on ſome private overtures which he had received 
from him, made the diſcovery himſelf; upon which 
the pops Pers kin de vnd W l. but 


at the ſame time, to diſable the ſatiriſt for the future, 


ordered his tongue to becut-out; and both his hands 
to be chopped of. Aretine is too trite an inftance. 


Every one ktiows that all the Kings in Furche were 
his tributaries. Nay, there is a letter of his extant, in 


which he makes his boaſts that he had laid the So- 


phi of Perfia under contribution. * 

Though in the various examples which I have 
here drawn together, theſe ſeveral great men behav- 
ed themſelves very differently towards the Wits of 
the age who had reproached them; they all of them 
plainly ſhewed that they were very ſenſible of their 
reproiches and conſequently that they received them 
as very great injuries. For my own part, 1 would 
"ou truſt a man that I thought was capable of giv- 

ing 
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ing theſe ſecret wounds; and cannot but think that 
he would hurt the perſon, whoſe reputation he thus 
aſſaults, in his body or in hig fortune, could he do it 
with the ſame ſecurity. There is indeed ſomething 
very arbarous and inhuman in the ordinary ſerib-. 
blers of lampoons. An innocent young ladies ſhall be 
expoſed, for an unhappy feature. A father of a fa- 
mily turned to ridicule, for ſome domeſtic calamity. ; 
A wife made uneaſy all her. life for a miſinterpreted 
word or action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a juſt 
man, ſhall be put out of countenance by the repre- 
ſentation of thoſe qualities that ſhould do him hon- 
our. So pernicious a thing is Fiz, when irn noe: 
tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of headleſs inconfderate writ- 
ers, that without any malice have ſacrificed the re- 
putation of their friends and acquaintance, tg A 
certain levity. of temper, and a filly ambition of diſc 
tinguiſhing/themſelves by a ſpirit of raillery and ſa- 
tire: As if it were not infinitely more honourable to be 
2 good-natured man, than a Vet. Where there is this 
little petulant humour in an author, he is often very 
miſchievious without deſigning to be ſo. For. which 
reaſon I always lay it down as a rule, that anindiſ- 
creet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured one; for - 
as the latter will only attack his enemies, and thoſe 
he wiſhes ill to; the other injures indifferently both 
friends and foes. I cannot forbear, on this ogcafion, 
tranſcribing a fable out of Sir Roger / Efranges 
* A company of 
* waggiſh 


* 


OY 
— — — _ _— — — 
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* waggiſh boys were watching of frogs at the fide of 


. f. a pond; and fill as any of em put up their heads, 


© they'd be pelting them down again with ſtones. 
Children (ſays one of the frogs) you: never confider 
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"dnl melts Wy fury 3 in colefial breaſt; 2 . 


re 0 is nothing in which men more e 
themſelves than in what the world call Zeal. 


There are ſo many paſſions which hide themſelves | 


under it; and ſo many miſchiefs ariſing from it, that 
ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay it would have been 


for the benefit of mankind, if it had never been 
reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, 
where it is once laudable and prudential; it is an hun- 
dred dnies criminal and erroneous; nor can it be 
otherwiſe, if we conſider that it operates with equal 
violenee in all religions, however oppoſite they may 


be to one another, and in all te ſubdiviſions n 


religion in particular. 


We are told by ſome Ae Rabin; dit 


a the firſt murder was occaſioned by a religious con- 
' troverſy 3) and if we had the whole! hiſtory: of Zeal 


from 
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from the days of Cain to you own times, we ſhould 
ſee it filled with ſo many ſcenes of Daughter and 
bloodſhed, as would make.a wiſe man Very careful 
how he ſuffers himſelf to be actuated by ſuch a prin- 
ciple, when it only regards matters tet * 
ſpeculation. 234 5720 n e 

I would have BS Ms Fe man n. his . 
thoroughly, and, I believe, he will oſten ſind, that 
what he calls a Zeal for his religion, is either pride, 
intereſt, or ill-nature. A man, who differs from an- 
other in opinion, ſets himſelf above him in his own 
judgment, and in ſeveral . particulars pretends to be 
the wiſer perſon. This is a great provocation to the 
proud man, and gives a very keen edge to what he 
calls his Zeal. And that thig is the caſe very 
we may obſerve from the behaviour of ſome of the 
moſt zealous for orthodoxy, who have often great 
friendſhips and intimacies with vicious immoral men, 
provided they do but agree with them in the ſame 
ſcheme of belief. The reaſon is, becauſe the vicious 
belieyer gives the precedency to the virtuous” man, 
and allows the good Chriſtian to be the worthier per- 
ſon, at the ſame time that he cannot come up to his 
perfections. This we find exemplified in that trite 
paſſage which we ſee quoted in r an 
of 2 tho“ apo menen * 
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Derne -- Video meliora ua, | 
Deterioa Kren ———— 


#4 Ovid. Met. 1 1155 20. 
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| I bee che right, and I approve it too; | 
Nn Earn. Vet the wrong purſue. 
T AT E. 


oe e eee four eee 


and genuine, we ſhould be much more angry with a 
ſinner than a heritick ; ſince there are ſeveral caſes 
which may excuſe the latter before the great Judge, 
but none which can excuſe the former. 

Intereſt1s likewiſe a great inflamer, and ſets a man 
on perſecution under the colour of Zeal. For this rea. 


| ſon ws find none are ſo forward to promote the true 
worſhip by fire and ſword, as thoſe who find their 


preſent account init. But I ſhall extend the word in 


tereſt to a larger meaning than what is generally given 


it, as it relates to our ſpiritual ſafety and welfare, as 
well as to our temporal, A man is glad to gain num · 
bers on his ſide, as they ſerve to ſtrengthen him in 
his private qpinions. Every profelyte is like a new 

argument for the eſtabliſhment of his faith. Itmakes 
hum believe that his principles carry conviction with 
them, and are the more likely to be true, when he 
finds they are conformable to the reaſon of others, 
as well as to his own. And that this temper of mind 
deludes a man very often into an opinionof his Zea!, 
may appear from the common behaviour of the athe - 
iſt, who maintains and ſpreads his opinions with as 
much heart as thoſe who believe they do it only out 
of a paſſion for God's glory. | 

Ul-naware is another dreadful imitation of Zeal. 
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Many a good man may have a natural rancour and 
malice in his heart, which has been in ſome meaſure 
quelled and ſubdued by religion ; but if it finds any 
pretence of breaking out, which does not ſeem to 
him inconſiſtent with the duties of a Chriſtian, it 
throws off all reſtraint, and rages in its full fury. Zeal 
is therefore a great Caſe to a malicious man, by mak- 
ing him believe he does God ſervice, whilſt he is 
gratifying the bent of a perverſe revengeful temper. 
For this reaſon we find, that moſt of the maſſacres 
and devaſtations, which have been in the world, have 

taken their rife from a furious pretended Zeal. 
love to ſee'a man zealous in a good matter, and 
eſpecially when his Zeal ſhews itſelf for advancing 
morality, and promoting the happineſs of mankind: 
But when I find the inſtruments he works with are 
racks and gibbets, gallies and dungeons ; when he im- 
priſons-men*s perſons, confiſcates their eſtates, ruins 
their families, and burns the body to ſave the foul; I 
cannot ſtick to pronounce of ſuch a one, that kum. 
ever he may think of his faith and religion) his faith | 

13 vain; and his religion unprofitable. , | 
After having treated of theſe falle meh den 
Sion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous ſpe- 
cies of men, Who one would not think had any exif. 
tence in nature, were they not to be met with in 
ordinary converſation, I mean the Zealets in atheiſm. 
One would fancy that theſe men, tho? they fall ſhort, 
in every other reſpect, of thoſe who make a profeſ- 
SIT „ this 
particular, 


- 
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particular, and be exempt from that ſingle fault 
which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fervours 
of religion: But fo it is, that infidelity is propagated 
with as much fierceneſs and contention, "wrath and 
indignation, as if the ſafety of mankind depended up- 
on it. There is ſomething ſo ridiculous and perverſe 
in this kind of Zea/ots, that one does not know how 
to ſet them out in their proper colours. They are a 
ſort of gameſters who are eternally upon the fret, 
though they play for nothing. They are perpetually 
teizing their friends to come over to them, though 
at the ſame time they allow that neither of them ſhall 
get any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the Zeal of 
ſpreading atheiſm is, if pollibte, more abſurd than 
atheiſm itſelf, | 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable Zeal 
which-appears in atheiſts and infidels, I muſt farther 
oblerve that they are likewiſe in a moſt, particular 
manner poſleſſed with the ſpirit of bigotry. They are 
wedded to opinions full of contradiction and impoſ- 
ſibility, and at the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt 
difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficient reaſon 
for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the common 
reaſon of mankind, that are conformable to the ſenſe 
of all ages and all nations, not to mention their ten- 
| dency for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or of 
particular perſons, are exploded as errors and pre- 
judices ; and ſchemes erected in their ſtead that axe 
altogether monſtrous and irrational, and require the 
moſt extravagant aha to embrace them, I would 
fain 


/ 


*. 
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fain aſle one of theſe bigotted infidels, ſuppoſing all 
the great points of atheiſm, as the caſual or eternal 
formation. of the world, the materiality of 4 thinking 
ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the fortuitous 
organization of the body, the motions and gravita- 
tion of matter, with the like particulars, were laid 
together and formed into a kind of creed according 
to the opinions of the moſt celebrated atheiſts ; I ſay, 
ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as this were formed, and im- 
poſed upon any one people in the world, whether i it 
would not require an infinitely greater meaſure of 
faith, than any ſet of articles which they ſo violently 
oppoſe. Let me therefore adviſe this generation of 

wranglers, for their own and for the public good, to 
act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with themſelves, as not to 
burn with Zeal 1 irreligion, and with bigotry for 
nonſenſe. . 6 
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3 the FA and heav'nly climes, 
. audacious crimes. Darpzx. 


T P ON my return to my lodgings laſt night [ 


found a letter from my worthy friend the cler: 


whom I have given ſome account of in my 
dar winnen 
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former papers. He tells me init that he was parti. 
cularly pleaſed with the latter part of my yeſterday's 
ſpeculation ; and at the fame time incloſed the follow- 
ing eſſay, which he deſires me topubliſh as the ſequel 
of that diſcourſe. It conſiſts partly of uncommon 
reflections, and partly of ſach as have been already 
uſed, but now ſet in a ſtronger light. 


« Abeliever may be excuſed by the moſt hardened 
© atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a convert, 
becauſe he does it with an eye to both their intereſts. 
| 9 The atheiſt is inexcuſable who tries to gain over a 
© believer, becauſe he does not propoſe doing him- 

* ſelf or the believer any good by ſuch a converſion. 
© The proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecret com- 
fort and refreſhment-of my-ſoul; it is that which 
| © makes nature look gay about me; it doubles all 
my pleaſures, and ſupports me under all my afflic- 
« tions. I can look at diſappointments and misfor- 
tunes, pain and ſickneſs, death itſelf, and, what is 
« worfe than death;the loſs of thoſe who ate deareſt 
« to me, withindifference, ſo long as I keep in view | 
* the pleaſures of eternity, and the ſtate of being in 
* which there will be no fears nor apprehenſions, 
pain nor ſorrow, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will 
any man be ſo unpertinently officious as to telt me 
© all this is only fancy. and deluſion? is there any 
merit in being the meſſenger ot ill news ? if it is a 
dream, let me enjoy it, ſince it makes me wk the 
* happier and better man. 


- A 
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I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt a man 
* who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in other 
words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Not only natural felf-love, but reaſon directs us to 
promote our own. intereſt above all things. It can 
never be for the intereſt of a believer to do me a 
© miſchief, becauſe he is ſure upon the balance of 
accounts to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the con- 

« trary, if he conſiders his own welfare in his beha- 
« viour towards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
good he can, and at the ſame time reſtrain him from. 
doing me an injury. An anbeliever does not act 
© like a reoſonable creature, it he favours me contra- 
© ry to his preſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me 
when it turns to his preſent advantage. Honour 
and good-nature may indeed tie up his hands; but 
© as theſe would be very much ſtrengthened by rea- 

+ ſon and principle, ſo without them they are only 

* inflhalty,05-rro ming mibitieg nocne, whikibins 
on no foundation. | 

re 
„A eee 
works. The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 
and therefore is retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief 
of revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, the 
greateſt number of this ſet of men, are thoſe who, 
for want of a virtuous education, or examining the 
grounds of religion, know ſo very little of the mat- 
een tan 
v 41 1 ö - As 
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« As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the founda- 
« tions of infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports 
© of it are either a vanity of appeating Wiſer than 
© the reſt of mankind, or an oſtentation of courage 
in deſpiſing the terrors of another world, which 
© have ſo great an influence on what they call weak 
© er minds; or an averfion'tb a belief that muſt cut 
them off from many of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe 
« to themſelves, and fill them with mat. fol many 
6; be thoſe they have already taſted. = 
The great received articles of the Chitin reli- 
. gion have been ſo elearly proved; from thè autho- 
« rity of that divine revelation” in wich they are 
« delivered; that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have 
ears to hear, and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced 
of them. But were ĩt poſſible for any thing in the 
Chriſtian faith to be ertoneod?, I can ſind no ill con- 
«© ſequences in adhering to it; The great points of 
© the incarnation and ſufferiags of our Saviour pro- 
© duce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of 
© man, that I ſay; {oppoſing it were poſſible" for us 
© to be miſtaken in them, the infidel-himſelf muſt at 
© leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of religion could ſo 
© effetuilly contribute to the-heightning of mora- 
© lity, They give 'us great ideas of the Uighity of 
human nature, and of the love which the Supreme 
Being bears to his ereatures; and conſequently en- 
gage us in the higheſt acts of duty towards our 
© Creator, our neighbour, and ourſelves." How many 


noble arguments has SaintPazibriailedsfrom-the 
K | © chief 
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morality in its three great branches ? To give a 


ſingle example in each kind: What can be a ſtronger 1 


motive to a firm truſt and reliance on the mercies of 


our Maker, than the giving his fon to ſuffer for us? 


What can make us love and eſteem even the moſt 


inconſiderable of mankind more than the thought 


chat Chriſt died for him ? Or what diſpoſe us to- 
ſet a ſtricter guard upon the purity of our own 
hearts, than our being members of Chriſt, and a 
part of the ſociety of which that immaculate per- 
ſon is the head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen | 
of thoſe admirable inforcements of morality, which 


the apoſtle n e en naad am 6k 
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« If ed jnfdet conſidered theſe matters 
wich that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they de- 
ſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit 
of bitterneſs, arrogance, and maliee: They would 
not be raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils; doubts, and 
ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every thing 
that is not capable of mathematical demonſtration, 
in order to unſettle the minds af the ignorant, diſ- 
urb the public. peace, ſubvert morality, and throw 


all things irito confuſion and diforder; © If none of | 


theſe reflections can have. any influence on them, 
there is one; that perhaps may, begaule it is adapt- 


ed to their yanity, by which they ſeem to be guid- 1 
ed much more than their reaſon. I would there. 
fore have them county that the wiſeſt and beſt 
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or men, in all ages of the world, have been thoſe- 


« wholived up to the religion of theircountry when, 
they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality, and 

© to the beſt lights they had of the divine nature. 
''©, Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to worſhip the 
Gods av it is ordained: by-law, for that is the molt 
* natural interpretation of the precept. Socrates, 
© who was the moſt renowned among the heathens 
both far wiſdom- and virtue, in his laſt moments, 
deſires his friends to offer a cock to Æſculapius; 
doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive deference to the eſta- 

c, bliſhed worſhip of his country. Aenopbon tells us that 
his prince (Whom he ſets forth as a pattern of per- 
fection) when he found: his death approaching, of- 
© fered ſacrifices on the mountains tothe Perfiah Ju- 
© piter, and the ſun,” according to-the enſtom of the 
* Perfians ; for thoſe are the words of the hiſtorian. 
« Nay, the Epicureant and atomical philoſophers 
© ſhewed a very remarkable modelty in this particu- 
lar: for though the being of a God was entirely 
repugnant to their, ſchemes of natural philoſophy, 
© they contented themſelves with the denial of a Pro- 
« vidence, aſſerting at the ſame time the exiſtence of 
Gods in general; becauſe they would not ſhock 
« the common belief of mankind, and the religion 
© of their country... L. 
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